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BIKE 


Champion of all 
Jockey Straps 


Bike No. 55 


A smooth supporter — un- 
usual one piece construction. 
Wide 3-inch leg and waist 
band—won’t chafe or slip. 
Double sewed seams—stand 
the strain. Smoother and 
softer. Sizes large, medium 
or small. 


Bike No. 77 


With all Bike quality and 
Bike superior construction, 
but with additional features 
that make it the best of them 
all; 3-inch waist, 2-inch leg 
bands and an unusually soft 
all-elastic mesh front, por- 
ous and very cool. Sizes 
large, medium or small. 


For almost 50 years coaches who have given their teams the best 
athletic equipment have insisted on BIKES. BIKE Knee and Elbow 
Pads are leaders in their field, too. 


Order BIKES from your regular 
source of supply. 


BIKE 
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' Dean Wilkins’ Report 


On page 36 is to be found Dr. L. V. Sanford’s reply 
to Dean Wilkins’ charges that football is too inter- 
esting, that it is over-emphasized and that it is the 
occasion for drinking, gambling and dishonesty on 
the part of students. The JOURNAL regrets that this 
report could not be published along with Dr. Sanford’s 
but since it was substantially the same as the report 
of the committee (of which he was chairman) of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
which was given so much publicity last spring, it 
may be assumed that the majority of the JOURNAL 
readers are more or less familiar with the arguments 
which were advanced. 

Dean Wilkins is a scholarly gentleman who decries 
certain tendencies in our modern life. He has spent 
a great deal of time in making a study of present 
day football and while the editor does not find him- 
self in accord with some of the opinions expressed 
by Dean Wilkins, he believes that those opinions are 
worthy of careful consideration. 





Contents of March JOURNAL 

The March issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL will be 
in large measure a special baseball number. If you 
wish to contribute an article on some phase of base- 
ball technique, or some new development in amateur 
baseball the JOURNAL will pay for the same at the 
established price. In addition to the baseball articles 
some space will be devoted to basketball (see an- 
nouncement below). Other interesting and helpful 
articles are the following: An Hour in the Gymna- 
sium, by Dr. C. F. Weege; A Discussion of Athletics 
in Junior High Schools, by Herbert G. Allphin, Fer- 
ris, H. Scott and Luther Van Buskirk; Discovering 
Athletes, by Frederick Rand Rogers. 





Prize Basketball Plays 


In accordance with our policy in the past the 
JOURNAL hereby announces that it will pay a prize of 
three dollars for the best basketball plays or forma- 
tions which any coach or coaches may submit. It is 
suggested that the plays or formations that have been 
used this year will be given a preference. In other 
words, new ideas and new strategy are desired rather 
than old formations even though the old may have 
been proven good. These prize plays and formations 
will appear in the March number of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL and should be of interest to all basketball 
coaches. Send in as many plays as you wish. If your 
play is used in the JOURNAL you will be forwarded a 
check. If not it will not be returned unless you espe- 
cially request that it be returned. 

Last year a great many coaches entered into the 
play contest and several have written asking whether 
or not there would be a contest this season. The 
JOURNAL strives to present the new developments in 
our different games and believes that this is one 
— of bringing out innovations in basketball 
play. 
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Of Pac fic Coast Conference adopts Wilson Meanwell 
ef pack Ball specifications in their entirety. 2 2 2 


For years the great American game of basket ball 
has struggled along under the handicap of a ball 
that was far from what it should be. 

Basket balls were unlined and could not stand the 
gaff of hard, continuous play, becoming one-sided 
and useless in a short time. 

Wilson, ever championing the cause of progress 
and better athletic equipment, perfected and pat- 
ented a ball that was double lined with a cross laid 
non-stretchable fabric, offering to the sport world 
a ball that would stay perfectly round under the 
strenuous demands of long service. 

The response was immediate and most gratifying. 
Schools throughout the country saw 
the wisdom of the change, realizing 
that it meant higher standards for 
the game. Adoptions followed and 
such tournaments as the National 
Interscholastic Championships, the 
National A. A.U., the Central A.A. F., 
the Indiana Interscholastic and a long 


list of State Championships adopted 
the Wilson ball officially. 


Then further improvements were 
given to the basket ball world from 
the Wilson factories, where the 


march of progress was in full swing 








f and the valve type ball with the hidden lace came 


into being. 


The exclusive features of this great Wilson Ball 
brought even higher standards to the game and 
adoption followed adoption. 


Now comes additional proof that the BASKET 
BALL WORLD is giving the Wilson-Meanwell 
basket ball the premier honors which it has so just- 
ly earned. The use of the new Wilson basket ball 
by the Big Ten was a healthy endorsement and 
now the formidable list is again swollen. The 
Pacific Coast Conference has stipulated that the 
basket ball used by their conference teams in ofh- 
cial games shall not only be of the 
valve type with the hidden lace fea- 
ture, but it shall be likewise lined. 


What more need be said? These stip- 
ulations are identical with the specifi- 


cations of the Wilson-Meanwell Hid- 
den Lace Basket Ball. 


Wilson pledges you, Mr. Coach, that 
it will ever champion the cause of 
progress — and by so doing it renders 
its greatest service to you. 


Finer equipment means a better game. 
See to it that your teams are equipped 
with the best—ask your sporting goods 
Dealer to show you this ball. 


Wilson patented cross laid 
double lining prevents 
stretching or bulging 
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Making the Routine of Practice Drills 
Competitive in Spirit 


66 HOW Me the 
Way to Funda- 
wY mentals that 


will not Grow Irksome” 

might well be the title of a popular 
song for basketball coaches the world 
over. Fundamental-drills that will 
not grow old and tedious by repeti- 
tion! And the team that slights 
fundamental-drills, even late in the 
season, is the team that 
falls by the wayside in 
the last minute rush for 
a championship. 

Fundamental-drills 
may be made interesting 
by linking them up with 
competition: either as 
man against man, team 
against team, or squad 
against squad. 

Several years ago two 
of my regulars who were 
playing against each 
other in a practice scrim- 
mage, prior to a big 
game, engaged in a fist 
fight during scrimmage. 
My star guard had been 
assigned to duty against 
my star forward. A 
sharp rivalry existed 
between these two men 
because they were both 
outstanding athletes. 
The guard rushed the 
forward into the bleachers a bit too 
vigorously. In retaliation, the for- 
ward turned quickly and swung 
a left hook on the guard’s jaw. Just 
as quickly the guard retaliated in like 
munner. 

Three direct “hits” squarely upon 
the jaws were scored by each adver- 
sary before I was able to get across 
the floor to the belligerent players. 
Promptly, I ordered the two boys 
down to the showers with the admoni- 
tion that they both belonged to the 
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By Dr. Forrest C. Allen 


Fundamental-drills may be made interest- 
ing by linking them up with competition 


sand-pile age; and if either of them 
carried this affair further he would be 
dropped from the team for the rest 
of the season. 

As I had a very small but efficient 
squad that year, I knew that the sore 


PeITIITITITI eenee ITI Ceeceecteceeseey 


HE discussion of the 
g igeoe game as an 

energy saver in Dr. 
Forrest C. Allen’s article 
“Zone or Man to Man 
m= Defense—Which?” in the 
December issue of the ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL and the suggestions to prevent stall- 
ing against a zone defense outlined by 
the same author in the January issue have 
been of great interest to Journal readers. 


spots in these boys’ hearts must heal. 
A personal conference with each of 
them did not bring the desired results: 
so it was up to me, as coach, to de- 
velop a situation wherein the men 
would lose themselves and their preju- 
dices in some type of non-contact com- 
petition. Such competition must be 
designed to call forth an effort of 
excellence on the part of the players 
that would benefit team-play and, at 
the same time, would place an em- 
phasis upon correcting the weak spots 


of all participants. 

Out of this difficulty, 
came a game which I 
originated and called 
“The 100% Game.” In this game I 
incorporated certain tries for shots, on 
which both the recalcitrant guard and 
the equally recalcitrant forward were 
weak. Much to my gratification, I 
found that these two men were work- 
ing harder than any 
other members of the 
squad: each of them was 
inspired by a deep desire 
to outdo his heretofore 
quarrelsome teammate. 

The end of this respec- 
tive season found us with 
a championship. It is 
my honest opinion that 
these two men would not 
have developed into the 
versatile players that 
they turned out to be, 
had it not been for the 
crisis that faced us when 
these two young gladi- 
iators “squared-off” to 
settle their differences 
in this primitive way. 

Throughout the years 
between then and now, 
this game has been a 
part of my coaching 
equipment: not for re- 
calcitrants any more but as a valuable 
aid in drilling fundamentals in a 
competitive way. 

Out of the success of this informal 
game-drill came others that I have 
devised to meet the needs of drilling 
men in the skill of other basketball 
fundamentals. I am giving some of 
them here,—in the hope that they 
may aid other coaches in adding “pep” 
and spice to daily practice grinds and 
thereby ward off early  staleness 
among the men. These drills will do 
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much to perfect the art of basketball 
technique and, at the same time, will 
lighten the burden of practice grind. 
Two-thirds of our daily practice ses- 
sion is spent on drills such as these, 
and one-third only in actual scrim- 
mage. 
“The 100% Game” 


This drill is designed to teach 
versatility and accuracy, the stress 
being placed upon versatility in the 
use of fundamentals. Direc- 
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ball or carry it. Each man, when in 
position to score must shoot at least 
by the time he hears the count of 
three. A violation of technical play 
during a try invalidates that try at 
goal, even though the try has been 
successful. Therefore, the score for 
this try would be zero. 

An outline of a tentative program 
for an afternoon of the “100% Game 
Drill” follows: 

The crosses used (see Diagram 1) 
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corner and free throw line, uses an 
underhand loop arch carom against 
the backboard. 

(3) The player standing back of the 
free throw line makes a free throw 
try for goal by using the underhand 
loop arch shot. 

(4) The player standing back of the 
center of the court receives a bounce 
pass from the coach and dribbles 
without opposition down the court, to 
the side of the basket. As the player 
nears the basket, he uses the 





tions and rules for playing 
follow: 

Play this game the first 
thing after the squad reports 
for practice in the afternoon. 
It gives the squad a good 
limbering up and develops 
the players’ floor technique. 





The men work in squads, 
preferably five on each 
squad. Each squad uses its 
own basket and all squads 
that are working compete 
for the highest team score. 
Each man competes for his 
squad on the scale of 100 
points for a perfect indi- 
vidual score. 

Outline for each squad ten 
positions on the floor as 
shown in Diagram 1, from 
whence ten specified funda- 
mentals will be executed by 
each man on the _ squad. 
Consequently, each man gets 
a try at a different shot or 
play from each of the vari- 
ous positions. Each try 
counts ten points toward his 
perfect score and ten points 
toward his team’s total score. 








one-hand english follow shot 
against the backboard in a 
try for goal. 

(5) The player stands 
near the free throw line 
ready to break up an oppo- 
nent’s dribble. This is his 
task from this location at 
point 5. He can advance or 


Xx retreat to keep the dribbler 
7 from scoring. 


If the guard 
prevents the dribbler from 
scoring, ten points are added 
to the guard’s score. Merely 
dribbling past the guard 
does not make his try a fail- 
ure. The dribbler must also 
cage the ball before the 
guard has lost his chance to 
increase his score. 

(6) The player, standing 
in position in opposite cor- 
ner from which try No. 1 
was made, makes a push 
arch shot for the basket. 

(7) The player repeats 
his play No. 2 on the oppo- 
site side at the same relative 
angle but further out in the 
court. 

(8) The player, standing 





A violation or a penalty in- 
curred by one of the com- 
peting men will take ten 
points off his individual 
score. Practically all of the 
essentials of basketball may 
be taught from such drills 
as this. 





Q 











about twenty feet from the 
basket and at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the 
surface of the backboard, 
push-arches his shot for the 
basket. He does not aim to 
play the backboard, but in- 
tends to make a direct hit 








In starting this drill, pass 
the ball to the player who 
should, in his various tries, 
swing into positions that simulate 
every possible game condition. After 
the player has executed each try, he 
should throw the ball back to the 
coach or to the director of the drill 
before he begins his new try. In this 
drill, the player must never, between 
plays, carry or dribble the ball from 
one position to the other, for, by so 
doing, he would not be simulating 
game conditions. In games, men do 
not dribble away from the basket and 
then turn and shoot toward it, because 
in this event the guard would be be- 
tween the player and the basket; 
neither do men in games run with the 


Diagram 1—“The 100% Game.” Key: Shot for goal 


Path of dribble 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


indicate the specified areas on the 
floor from which the players will 
work, and the numbers indicate the 
order in which the plays will be made. 


The tentative shooting program is 
outlined here only for the purpose of 
setting forth a practical outline that 
is subject to change as conditions 
warrant. 

(1) The player standing in the 
corner of the court within three to 
five feet of the end and side lines re- 
ceives the ball and chest-shoves or 
push-arches a shot for the basket. 

(2) The player standing in the 
court on the left side, between the 


if possible. 

(9) The player takes the 
ball from the coach on 
bounce, back of the center circle. The 
player reverses the conditions in play 
No. 5. Instead of breaking up the 
dribble, as in the play just mentioned, 
he is now forced to attempt a suc- 
cessful dribble past a guard who has 
been stationed near the goal zone line. 

(10) The player again receives the 
ball on a bounce pass back of center. 
Station the guard on the free throw 
line with instructions not to advance 
too far to meet the dribbler. The 
dribbler advances down the center of 
the court. When he gets within shoot- 
ing range, yet still far enough in front 
of the basket so that the guard on 
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the free-throw line cannot block the 
ball, the dribbler rises on one foot, 
and with a long, two-hand underhand 
loop arch raises the ball high in the 
air for a floater. He then cuts around 
the guard for rebound work. The 
guard will resist him in this effort. 
Either the direct hit or the goal from 
the follow shot will count as a perfect 
score on this try. 

Players striving to outdo each other 
will work hard on these events in off- 
hours. The events may be varied to 
suit the needs of any squad. 


Always conduct these competitive 
drills as team or squad events and not 
as individual contests. If handled in 
this way, the stronger members will 
coach the weaker ones in shooting so 
as to improve their own team percent- 
ages. The commanding desire is to 
win, and this desire is the first in- 
centive toward co-operation or team- 
work, 

Pepper-Passing Game 


Another game that stimulates quick 
and accurate passing is the Pepper- 
Passing game. The game is played as 
follows: 


Line up the men informally in 
squads of five. Give each squad a ball 
and instruct the men to see which 
squad can make the most passes in 
one minute. On the command, “Ready,” 
they will start. Every fumble will les- 
sen the chances of the squad making 
the highest score, as only completed 
passes will count. The speed used in 
the execution of the completed passes 
is the deciding factor in the competi- 
tion. 


“You Know Me, Al” 


This is another drill for relaxation 
and at the same time will drill in cor- 
rect technique. The purposes of this 
game are to whet the wits and to im- 
prove the passing accuracy of the 
players; to develop the dribble, the 
quick stop, the pivot, and the reverse; 
and to stress the fundamental use of 
the low one or two-hand underhand 
pass; and to emphasize especially the 
use of the hook over the shoulder pass. 
Instructions for playing: 


Divide the court into two equal 
parts, and the players into two squads 
of five each, each occupying one-half 
of the court. 

Arrange the men in a circle and 
direct them to note particularly the 
name of the man standing next to 
them on their left; for, in the game, 
this will be the only player to whom 
they will be permitted to pass. For 
instance, if the men are standing in 
the order of Bill, Charles, Tus, Bob, 
and Verne: Bill may pass. to Charles 
only, Charles to Tus, Tus to Bob, Bob 
to Verne, and Verne to Bill. 

Each squad must have its own ball 
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and must play the game in its own 
allotted floor space. The men on the 
respective fives should be selected with 
the idea of using them later upon the 
same team. This will acquaint the 
men with the offensive tactics of each 
other and will gradually develop an 
esprit de corps. 

Upon the command, the squads 
should begin passing, dribbling, and 
pivoting. The player in possession of 
the ball must locate his man and call 
his name before passing. Keep the 
men constantly on the move, criss- 
crossing and reversing, for they must 
endeavor. to lose themselves partially 
from the passer. 

This drill places an added respon- 
sibility upon the dribbler, who must 
observe the playing rules on violation. 
However, when the man to whom the 
dribbler is to pass is difficult to locate, 
the pivot gives him easy access to the 
entire court and a chance to hunt his 
man. But in this game the hook over 
the shoulder pass possibly presents 
more opportunities for its user than 
does any other play. 

“You Know Me, Al,” implies no 
competition. But is a prank game, 
in which the direct interest lies in the 
ability of the receiver, by crisscross- 
ing and reversing, to evade the passer ; 
and also in the ability of the passer 
to find his man and to refuse to be 
evaded. 

“Crow and Crane” 


If the thought of competition in 
practice drills is cross-graining the 
men so that they are showing symp- 
toms of irritability in practice, here 


vUéuvu 
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is another game that will lessen the 
strain for a time. The day after a 
gruelling scrimmage it is well to make 
things less severe. This game was 
designed to relieve stress of mind. 
Instructions for playing: 

Any even number of men can play 
“Crow and Crane,”—fifty as well as 
ten. Command the men to line up in 
the middle of the floor, lengthwise of 
the court. Then have them count off 
by twos to the left. Number ones 
then cover off with number twos, 
backs to each other, and two yards 
apart. Designate which side will be 
crows and which cranes. 


In a brief instruction to the men, 
announce that on account of the simi- 
larity of the first sounds of the words 
“crow” and “crane” close attention to 
commands will be necessary. 


The areas outside of the side lines 
are the safety zones. When the coach 
shouts, “Crow,” the crane must turn 
and tag the crow before he escapes 
to the side line, and vice versa. 

When the commands are given, the 
first parts of the words, “Crow” and 
“Crane,” must be long drawn out and 
the last parts snapped at the players, 
as, “Cr-r-r-r-r-r-r-ow! Cr-r-r-r-r-r-r- 
ane!” 

When a man has been tagged, he is 
out of the game. Play should con- 
tinue until one side is entirely elimi- 
nated. Such time will not be long; 
for, through trickery by calling the 
same name three or four times in suc- 
cession, such general confusion will 
result that both sides will be rushing 
to a clinch in the middle of the floor. 
Having failed to interpret the com- 
mands instantly, the men suddenly will 
find themselves unable to make their 
correct decisions quickly enough to 
get started. This game, by keeping 
the men in both lines mentally on their 
toes, develops alertness of mind and 
agility of body. But its big purpose 
is to help the men to forget the sea- 
son’s grind. This game is a fine anti- 
dote for mental staleness. 

If the humorous situations and con- 
fusions that it will promote succeed 
in bringing unqualified jollity for a 
time, the game has accomplished its 
purpose for your team; and, after five 
or ten minutes of it, you can turn to 
your day’s order of events with the 
men refreshed mentally and ready for 
the routine. 

There are many other such games 
that can be devised to relax the play- 
ers’ minds and to make the grind of 
practice easier by injecting the spirit 
of competition into the drills, but 
space forbids further discussion here. 
Coaches will do well to devise their 
own competitive games to rectify their 
own teams’ weaknesses and to fit their 
own needs. 
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The Importance and Pedagogy of 
Correct Basketball Playing Habits 


es OES a basketball player per- 
form entirely by habit or does 
he think about his every movement 
during the progress of a game? Is 
reflective theught of more or less im- 
portance to the coach than reflexive 
action? What is the best method of 
teaching reflexive action?” These are 
typical questions asked by summer 
school coaches. Such questions are 
difficult to answer for they involve 
many complex conditions. The first 
two may be passed over rather rapid- 
ly, but the last entails considerable 
explanation and discussion. 

When an offensive or defensive play 
is under way, the men think about the 
general path of the ball, the result 
desired, or some bit of personal 
strategy. But while this thought is 
going on, the player is moving over 
the floor, passing, shooting, playing 
defense, or doing whatever the situa- 
tion demands. He does not think 
about these movements for they are 
habitual. 


Let us study the nature of basket- 
ball play in order to learn the rela- 
tive importance of reflective thought 
and reflexive or habitual action. Asa 
team advances the ball toward its 
basket, the men begin to plan the at- 
tack two or three passes ahead; but 
in the meantime, these same players 
are catching and passing the ball, 
dribbling, starting, stopping, pivoting, 
and changing their running speed. All 
of these movements are executed with- 
out any reflective thought whatsoever. 
In fact, a player cannot think about 
these .ffundamentals. If a man were 
to take time actually to think about 
cupping his fingers the correct way 
so as to catch a ball, he would never 
get his hands in position to catch it. 
Similar examples ‘might be shown in 
the case of each and every fundamen- 
tal movement of a player. It must be 
concluded then that all the funda- 
mentals of basketball must be cor- 
rectly habitualized in order to free the 
player’s consciousness that he may 
think about other phases of the game. 
Habitual action takes place many 
times more than reflective thought ac- 
tion, though they both function con- 
currently. 


This is not peculiar to basketball 
alone. James, the eminent psycholo- 
gist, makes the following statement in 
his book, “Talks to Teachers:” “. .. 


By Craig Ruby 


The acquired habits of our training 
have (by adult life) inhibited or 
strangled most of the natural impul- 
sive tendencies which were originally 
there. Ninety-nine hundredths of our 
activity is purely automatic and 
habitual, from our rising in the morn- 
ing to our lying down each night.” 
Since this is true of our daily life 
where our activity is so complex, it 
must be more true in the game of 
basketball. 

The necessities for these habits are 
ably stated in “Psychology and The 
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HIS is the fourth of a series 

of articles by J. Craig Ruby, 
head coach of basketball at the 
University of Illinois: 

Mr. Ruby’s discussion of The 
Mental Condi- 
tioning of Basket- 
ball Teams, Goal 
Throwing, and 
The Strategy of 
Basketball Sub- 
stitutions were 
most inter- 
esting and 
instructive. 
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School,” by Cameron: “Provided an 
activity is one that will be frequently 
required to be performed, it is advan- 
tageous to make it habitual, for it will 
then be performed with greater ease, 
greater speed, and greater precision. 
Making activities habitual has the ad- 
ditional advantage of freeing con- 
sciousness so that it may be used in 
connection with the acquiring of other 
activities which have not yet become 
habitual, and which, perhaps, because 
of their nature should never becorne 
habits.” 

If we agree that acquired habits are 
the most important part of basket- 
ball, it must follow that the coach’s 
greatest duty to his team is to de- 
velop the correct habits in the men on 
the team. Then, it is necessary to 
study the underlying principles of 
habit formation. 

Again, James in “Talks to Teach- 
ers” furnishes us rules of habit for- 
mation: 


“1. In the acquisition of a new 
habit, or the leaving off of an old one, 
we must take care to launch ourselves 
with as strong and decided an initia- 
tive as possible. 

“2. Never suffer an exception to 
occur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in your life. 

“3. Seize the very first possible 
opportunity to act on every resolution 
you make, and on every emotional 
prompting you may experience in the 
direction of the habits you aspire to 
gain. 

“4. Don’t preach too much to 
your pupils or abound in good talk in 
the abstract. Lie in wait rather for 
the practical opportunities, be 
prompt to seize those as they pass 
and thus at one operation get your 
pupils both to think, to feel, and to 
do.” 

It is these rules which should gov- 
ern the coach in teaching his players 
how to get the best results in basket- 
ball games. These maxims may be 
applied to the many practice forma- 
tions or drills which all coaches em- 
ploy during the practice sessions. 
While it is true that all drills develop 
and condition men physically, yet the 
prime object of them is to develop 
the players to play effectively. 

Let us apply these rules one by one 
to the teaching or coaching of basket- 
ball. 

1. When a coach is teaching some 
new phase of the game to a team, it 
is necessary that every player on the 
squad give his entire attention; that 
there are no distracting noises or in- 
fluences in the gymnasium; and that 
every player is doing his best per- 
formance in the drill. A specific in- 
stance might be taken of a coach 
teaching his men a certain pivot. The 
execution of a pivot on the part of a 
new clumsy player is ridiculous. If 
there are spectators present, they will 
laugh, or at least, the player will sus- 
pect that they are laughing. He will 
feel self-conscious and his concentra- 
tion will be broken. Likewise, if 
other players on the team have un- 
limited freedom in conversation, they 
will not hear the coach’s criticism of 
their teammates and will not be able 
to do their best to acquire the correct 
habit. 
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2. When the coach is teaching 
some new technique, he must not al- 
low his men to deviate from that 
technique if he desires the team to 
form the habit correctly and quickly. 
That is, the players must be forced to 
perform that phase of the game, which 
the coach is teaching, very accurately 
until the movement has become easy, 
fast, and precise. It is to be remem- 
bered in this connection that a bad 
habit may be formed as quickly (and 
in many cases more quickly) as may 
the correct habit. 


3. After a definite, new playing 
habit has been formed, the coach 
should encourage the use of it at 
every opportunity. For example, the 
coach has taught his men the correct 
technique habit of throwing a hook 
pass. His work is but half finished 
for he must see to it that his players 
employ the pass at the. proper time 
and place. The team must be taught 
the habit of employing the hook pass. 
This same situation occurs with every 
other phase of the game. 

4. A more definite impression is 
made on a player if the coach criti- 
cizes him at the time the error is com- 
mitted. This is obvious since the 


repetition of an incorrect movement 
amounts to nothing more than the 
formation of an incorrect habit. 


Even if the coach does recognize the 
importance of the pedagogy of habit 
formation, he must go one step fur- 
ther. The habits he is teaching his 
men during practice or habit drills 
must be habits which are needed in 
actual game play. Yet some coaches 
are spending valuable time in teaching 
players habits which those players 
never can or will use in a game. To 
take an absurd example, no coach 
would attempt to teach a team rebound 
habits of bouncing the ball off their 
heads in an attempt to score. Equally 
incorrect but less absurd things are 
being coached. For instance, some 
teams spend hours in practice drills 
forming the correct habits of bounce 
passing. But at the same time they 
practice a direct pass which is pushed 
from the chest of the passer to the 
chest of the receiver. Either the 
bounce pass or the direct pass, in such 
a combination, must be unsuccessful. 
The reason is that the bounce pass, to 
be successful, must be delivered from 
a point near the floor, for it is a slow 
pass. The direct pass, as described, is 
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delivered at a point some four feet 
from the floor. Players will naturaily 
attempt to deliver both passes from 
the same position. A bounce pass de- 
livered from the chest is worthless. 
Likewise such a push pass delivered 
from a low position is of no value. 
Hence, there is a clash of playing 
habits which should never occur. The 
same principle might be carried 
through many other fundamentals. 

It is obvious, then, that only the 
habits which can be easily unified, in 
either the offensive system or defen- 
sive system, should be taught. Fur- 
thermore, every practice drill should 
be so formed that it resembles the 
game conditions of the team. Then 
no useless habits will be formed. 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
approximately ninety-nine per cent of 
the movements in basketball are 
habitual; that the teaching of correct 
playing habits to a team is the most 
important function of a_ basketball 
coach; that these habits may be 
taught by means of definite principles; 
and that the choice, on the part of the 
coach, of the habits to be taught and 
the means of teaching them is of ut- 
most importance. 


A Discussion of Basketball Rules 
for the Young Official 


HE popularity of basketball has 

| increased far beyond the expec- 
tations of the most enthusias- 

tic fan of ten years ago. Every vil- 
lage and consolidated school no matter 
how small, has its basketball team, 
and the standing room not the seat- 
ing capacity determines the size of the 
crowds. One of the most important 
factors in these games is the official. 
For college and larger high school 
games there should always be two 
officials. But there are hundreds of 
games being played every evening 


‘with only one official. And after all 


these are the games that are touch- 
ing the most young people; where the 
respect for law, order and good citi- 
zenship is being taught to the greatest 
advantage. Too great care can not 
be exercised in the selection of an 
official. 

In order to have a uniform inter- 
pretation of the rules it is necessary 
for an official to attend the meetings 
every year in the conference or dis- 
trict where he expects to work. Ina 
city an official’s association with 
weekly -meetings is beneficial. He 
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should never loose an opportunity for 
a discussion of rules, especially upon 
points which are not entirely clear to 
him. Most young officials admit hav- 
ing experienced the “buck fever” dur- 
ing their first game or two. Some 
are naturally timid, others fear crit- 
icism, but most men have no fear if 
they know they are right. A thorough 
knowledge of the rules gives a man 
confidence. Above everything else a 
fearless official is respected and ad- 
mired. 

The official should appear on the 
floor at least five minutes before the 
game is scheduled to start and make 
sure that the timers and scorers know 
their respective duties. When a 
player reports to the scorers for sub- 
stitution his name and number should 
be placed on the score book, and then 
when the ball is dead the scorer’s horn 
should be sounded and when it is 
recognized by the referee the substi- 
tute may report the substitution to 
him. Time shall not be called for a 
substitution after the ball has been 
placed on the free throw line for an 
attempted shot. The scorers should 


compare their records after each goal 
and after each foul. The sounding 
of the scorer’s horn does not stop the 
game. 

The timers should use one stop 
watch placed between them on a table 
and it should be stopped on order of 
the referee and started the instant he 
blows his whistle, when the ball leaves 
his hands for the toss, or otherwise 
put in play. The timekeeper’s signal 
terminates the actual playing time 
It is not a bad precaution for an 
official to carry a stop watch, a timer’s 
gun, and an extra whistle or horn for 
an emergency. Some floors are not 
laid out according to regulations and 
special rules may be necessary. Make 
sure that each team understands fully 
any special agreement that may be 
necessary. Low ceilings are not un- 
common in the older gymnasiums and 
in the absence of agreement they are 
in bounds. Any apparatus work or 


fixtures above the floor are also in 


bounds. 

Games should be started promptly 
at the appointed time. An official 
bearing gives confidence to players 
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and spectators. A strong personality 
and a clean cut appearance play no 
small part in an official’s success. The 
referee should follow the ball closely 
but must realize that if there is no 
umpire he must be in a position to 
get a perspective of the entire play. 
It is often possible to anticipate a 
play and place yourself in a position 
to cover it rather than always trailing 
the ball. Some referees place them- 
selves among the defensive players 
and the result is the offensive team 
has to penetrate a six man instead of 
a five man defense. The official’s 
position should be near the side of 
the court and even with the ball or 
slightly in advance of it. 

The referee must be so familiar 
with the rules that they become a 
second nature or reflex action to 
him. A student may study the rules 
of basketball but his interpretations 
would be very technical. Theoretically 
the game of basketball is a non-contact 
game but this is impossible with ten 
men rushing over a small area at top 
speed. It takes actual playing ex- 
perience or long association with 
the game to comprehend the “spirit 
of the rules.” Often beginners in 


officiating see a foul but hesitate just 
an instant, another play takes place 
and the foul goes uncalled. All fouls 
should be called in a sharp quick 
manner and with precision. This 
should not be done with a domineering 
attitude but with masterful decisive- 
ness. Make it clear to the scorers 
which man committed the foul. 

Fouls under the basket or when 
the opponent is in a position to score 
are the serious ones. Any pushing 
or holding in scoring territory should 
be called quickly. Some players in- 
stead of fouling by clamping down on 
a man who is in the act of shooting 
will breast him or throw him off his 
balance just enough to spoil his shot. 
This is also a foul and should be 
watched closely. Officials like players 
will have bad nights. If you make a 
mistake, don’t try to even it up. One 
mistake cannot be made right by an- 
other. Call fouls or violations as you 
see them, but be snappy about it. A 
sluggish official can ruin any game. 

There are very few officials who 
are too strict but it is easy to become 
too technical. A questionable viola- 
tion or mistake in handling the ball 
down in the defensive territory, which 


The Texas Memorial 


EFORE 1923, the idea of the 
B University of Texas having a 

stadium was still nothing more 
than a topic for pleasant dreams. 
Today, the stadium, though still in- 
complete in accordance with the 
dreams of the originators of the idea, 
is a solid substantial structure of steel 
and concrete, the largest stand and 
athletic field in the entire South. The 
same speed that led America to 
assemble an army of millions over 
night has been duplicated by the 
students of the University of Texas in 
raising almost a million dollars for 
the construction of this Texas Me- 
morial Stadium which is dedicated to 
the memory of those Texans who 
fought and fell in the World War. The 
present practically completed stadium 
is not only the greatest athletic field 
in the southern part of the United 
States, but it is also one of the finest 
memorials to the fallen dead in the 
entire country. 

Two days prior to Texas’ annual 
battle with Texas A. & M. four years 
ago, the Daily Texan, the campus 
daily of the University of Texas, pub- 
lished a statement 
quoted L. Theo. Bellmont, Director of 
Athletics at the University, as saying 
that it might be possible for the Uni- 


in which they’ 
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versity to build a stadium. The next 
night, thirty students met together 
and discussed the matter, and the 
stadium campaign was originated and 
launched on the spot. Two weeks 
later, a great mass meeting of the 
students was held to discuss the mat- 
ter but little was done until January, 
when the L. L. Pierce Company was 
employed to handle the campaign for 


raising the required $500,000 for the 


construction of the structure. The 
campaign for popular voluntary sub- 
scriptions was launched among the 
student body of the University first. 
From this group of 4,000, the initial 
campaign netted $151,000, and three 
subsequent yearly drives among new 
students of the University netted an 
additional $85,000 to the amount. The 
next campaign was staged in Austin, 
Texas, a.city of 50,000 people in which 
the University of Texas is located and 
in this city, $115,000 was raised. 
Added to this were subscriptions from 
over the state, chiefly from ex- 
students, which brought the total sub- 
scription to $505,000 exactly one year 
after the idea had been conceived—a 
goal which was $5,000 more than was 
expected by the drive that was 
launched to raise a half million 
dollars. 
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gains a team absolutely no advantage, 
yet if called, may put the opponents 
in a position to score. Now this 
same violation becomes a serious in- 
fraction of the rules, if committeed 
in offensive territory or when the 
player is closely guarded or in a 
position to score. A player travels 
as he breaks with a fast dribble to 
get past the guard and it is a serious 
violation. A player may stand in the 
backfield of play unguarded, shuffle 
his feet slightly and since there is no 
advantage gained, no violation will be 
called, but if he drags his pivot foot 
or shuffles his feet when closely 
guarded or in the act of shooting, it 
should be called instantly. Judgment 
and experience are necessary in order 
to make these discriminations. 

The basketball guide covers the 
rules as nearly as is possible by 
statutory laws. A detailed statement 
would often be a handicap rather than 
an aid to an official, in cases where 
the element of judgment and the 
“spirit of the rules” must govern. It 
is the interpretation of these laws, 
aided by good judgment and experi- 
ence, that falls to the lot of the official. 


Stadium 


The Texas Memorial Stadium which 
now presents all the outward aspects 
of a completed structure, is built in 
three units and will seat a crowd of 
40,500 people. It is composed of an 
east and west section, and a north 
end which unites them to form a giant 
horse shoe bend. Each section will 
seat 13,500 spectators, bringing up 
the total to over 40,000 at present. 
The east and west sides of the sta- 
dium are symmetrical and were the 
first two sections to be built. They 
had stood a year before the north 
end unit was added to complete the 
horseshoe curve. The stadium now 
covers a space approximately 915 feet 
by 619 feet. This amounts to a little 
over thirteen acres, and the structure 
is so built that further additions may 
easily be made by elevating the east 
and west sections; in fact future 
plans for increase in the size of the 
structure which are to be carried out 
in accordance to the demands for seat- 
ing space, call for twenty-two more 
tiers of seats in these sections. In 
case these are elevated, each section 
will have seventy-four tiers of seats, 
with the exception of the north end 
which is to be lower, being only forty- 
eight tiers high as it now stands. 
When the additional twenty-two tiers 
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of seats are added to the tops of the 
east and west sections of the stadium, 
four massive ornamental towers will 
be placed at the ends of these two 
sections and at the points where the 
north end is adjoined to them. These 
towers will be over seventy feet high 
and will be decorated with emblems 
symbolic of Texas and Texans. When 
the additional seats are finished, the 
stadium will seat a crowd of over 
50,000 persons. 

The distance between the tops of 
the stands on the east and west sides 
of the stadium is almost 600 feet. 
In other words, men at the top of the 
stands are over a tenth of a mile 
apart. Each tier of seats is 437 feet 
long. The seats on the west side of 
the stadium rise to a height of over 
80 feet. 

The stadium has twenty entrances 
which are adequate to handle the 
crowds. Both stairways and ramps 
are used at practically every entrance 
to secure admission. Twenty inches 
is allotted to each seat, which is two 
inches more than is usually allotted to 
a seat. This insures for the spec- 
tators adequate space and comfort. 
Aisles are provided every thirty feet 
in the stands. When races are held 
on the 250 yard straightaway that 
fronts the west side, the spectators 
are able to see as low as the runner’s 
— so accurately has the sight line 
been worked out. 

The structure is located some four 
blocks west of the present campus, 
though it comes in the territory which 
will be embraced by the plans now 
being worked on for the greater Texas 
University. It is easily accessible to 
both students and other spectators, as 
excellently kept streets lead to it from 


The Texas Memorial Stadium 


all sides and angles. The structure is 
located on a hilly piece of land which 
required a great deal of levelling and 
grading to make it adaptable for use. 
The side of a foothill had to be blown 
away with dynamite to locate the east 
stands of the stadium, while the west 
side had to be built up from a valley. 
On the southeast part of the property 
that is enclosed by an imposing, in- 
accessible steel fence, there are sev- 
eral tennis courts which are for the 
general use of students of the 
University. At the northwest end, 
two match courts are located, with the 
finest bases, topping and siding, that 
money can buy, and with a stand that 
will seat 500 spectators. These two 
courts will be used only for match 
play and not for practice. 

Several hundred bronze memorial 
tablets have been placed on the walls 
of the structure, generally at the en- 
trances in memory of the Texans who 
were killed during the World War. 
More will be added later. Larger 
bronze tablets are now being made to 
the memory of the war dead of Texas 
Colleges in the Southwest Conference. 

The east and west sides of the sta- 
dium were designed by N. M. Greene 
Company of Dallas, and were built by 
Walsh & Burney of San Antonio in 
record breaking time. The curve at 
the north end, which was built two 
years later was designed by A. T. 
Granger of the University Engineer- 
ing faculty, and was built by the 
Kroeger-Brooks Construction Com- 
pany of San Antonio. The structure 
is built entirely of concrete, ade- 
quately reenforced by steel girders. 

Over 10,000 barrels of concrete 
were used in the construction of the 
stadium; more than 3,000 cubic yards 


of sand and 7,000 cubic yards of 
gravel were used; nearly 500 tons of 
steel were used for reenforcement; 
and 800,000 board feet of lumber 
were used for the forms. Two hun- 
dred men were kept working on the 
structure constantly until it was 
finished. 

The seats of the stadium are made 
of 2 in. by 12 in. wood on metal 
brackets. Pine is used in the east and 
west sides of the stadium and fir in 
the north end. There are no backs to 
the seats which are raised about a 
foot and a half above the concrete 
floor. 

A modern press box is placed at the 
vantage point of the structure. That 
spot is at the top of the fifty yard 
line of the football playing field on 
the west side. Space is provided for 
fifty reporters, with desks and plank 
seats for their accommodation. Two 
rows of desks and seats are arranged 
so that there will be no conflicting 
views. The top is covered with heavy 
canvas as is the back and two wing 
sides. The front part of the press 
box is open, however. 

From the outside as well as from 
the inside, the stadium is an inspir- 
ing sight. The north end which is 
complete is the most elaborately 
decorated part of the structure at 
present. Each of the outside sup- 
porting pillars is honeycombed with 
a huge stuccoed V which with the one 
adjoining forms a scalloped effect of 
stucco work. In the center of the 
north end on the outside, is an enor- 
mous painted steer’s head, the symbol 
of the Longhorn—the sacred animal 
of the University of Texas teams. 
The top edge of the stadium is en- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Scientific Methods of Wrestling 


By Paul Prehn 


Wrestling Coach, University of Illinois and Boxing and Wrestling Commissioner, State of Illinois 


RESTLING is the oldest of 
VW) sports, the first competitive 

game of the brawny giants of 
the pre-historic age. It is the true 
sport of “brawn and brains,” and the 
most physically constructive form of 
athletics. 

In the pre-historic days, wrestling 
was only a brute struggle, for the cave 
men of that period knew no science. 
Now, in consistency with the progres- 
sion of civilization and the develop- 
ment of other forms of sports, wres- 
tling has become a specialized art in 
the sport sphere, and ingenuity and 
quickness of mind and cooperation, 
concentration and alertness of muscles 
are now necessary factors in the 
game. 

Wrestling is obviously the greatest 
of all personal contact games. Fun- 
damentally it is a test of strength, 
and in this point it serves as con- 
structive training for any and all 
other forms of athletics. Many foot- 
ball coaches, notably Bob Zuppke of 
Illinois, recommend it as the most 
beneficial conditioning process for 
football players. The coaches have 
observed that it develops muscular 
coordination, balance, drive, alertness 
and endurance, qualities that are of 
fundamental importance in the great 
game of the gridiron. 

Wrestling and all other phases of 
sports are indispensable in our social 
scheme. They not only provide recre- 
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Paul Prehn, whose University 
of Illinois wrestling teams have 
won the championship of the 
Western Conference five times 
in the past seven years, is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most 
skillful exponents of the ancient 
sport. He was famous for years 
as the cleverest middleweight 
wrestler; his scientific exhibi- 
tions have never been surpassed. 

Prehn, as a man of high char- 
acter and a successful coach, is 
a member of the State Athletic 
Commission which supervises 
wrestling and boxing in Illinois. 
The Illinois coach won the 
middleweight championship of 
the allied armies in 1919, gaining 
the honor in the famous and 
spectacular Inter-Allied games 
in the Pershing Stadium in Paris. 
This victory climaxed his many 
successes in wrestling competi- 
tion during an extensive army 
service, first on the Mexican 
border and then in the World 
War. 








ation physically, but they improve the 
moral standards. They teach one to 
respect the skill and feelings of others, 
a thought that will react favorably for 
one’s welfare in the competition of the 
business world. Professor Coleman R. 
Griffith, eminent psychologist of the 
University of Illinois, encourages 
sports, explaining that a happy society 


cannot exist with weak, unfair, and. 


untrained individuals. 

It is interesting to observe the rapid 
and popular progress of wrestling in 
the atmosphere of boyhood and ama- 
teurism, the high schools and the 
universities. High schools have 
adopted it and have formed confer- 
ences in which the game has become 
highly developed and attractive to 
spectators. In the universities, the 
sport has had an increasingly growing 
appeal. In Illinois for an example, 
750 students are now indulging in 
the sport in this university and the 
Illinois varsity wrestling teams have 
wrestled before 10,000 spectators in 
each of the past three years. 

Illustration No. 1 
The On Guard Position. 

At the beginning of a match a man 
should always assume the on guard 
position. This position is correct for 
offensive and defensive work. The on 








guard position is sometimes called the 
starting position. 

To assume the on guard position 
(Illustration No. 1) take a-natural 
stride forward and to the left with 
the left foot. Let the weight rest 
equally on the balls of both feet, knees 
bent, body inclined slightly forward 
from the waist, arms extended, elbows 
slightly arched, This is a well bal- 
anced position’and from it, it is easy 
to shift from one position to another. 
Keep muscles relaxed but always on 
the alert. Always try to keep the 
arms on the inside of the opponent’s 
arms. Have the fingers extended and 
joined. 

It is perfectly proper for contest- 
ants to wrestle with either foot for- 
ward, but with most men the left foot 
forward makes the better position. 
Often you will go into a match with 
an unknown opponent and the first 
thing to do is to try to feel him out, 
i. e., find his strong and weak points, 
you should never go into a match with 
the muscles tense because if you do, 
you will tire quickly. Some wrestlers 
have a particular way in which they 
like to start into a match while others 
would be thrown at a disadvantage if 
they tried to work that way. It is left 
entirely to the individual to find some 
starting position to which he is best 
adapted. 

It will be noticed in the illustration 
that the wrestler is crouched, every 
joint is relaxed, he leans slightly for- 
ward, the chin is low, the back bowed, 
hips and knees are bent and he is in 
an easy position on the balls of his 
feet, so that his balance can be shifted 
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quickly and easily from one side to 
the other, forward and backward, in 
and out and to either side. 

From this position various move- 
ments or “feints’” may be made to 
test the opponent’s alertness and ease 
of position. 

When a man steps out on the mat 








Illustration 3 


and assumes such a position it is easy 
to see that this ease of position is an 
asset to him and every wrestler should 
try to acquire it. 

Note: There are two points to re- 
member. First: don’t wrestle so low 
that you are overbalanced and easy 
to take to the mat. Second: be sure 
to keep low enough so that your op- 
ponent cannot get at your legs. 


Illustration No. 2 

The Referee’s Hold and Wrestler’s Grip. 

When you have learned all you can 
about the opponent from the prelimi- 
nary position, it is generally a good 
thing to grasp him in some manner 
so that you may test his strength and 
equilibrium. The most common prac- 
tice is to place your left hand back of 
the opponent’s neck and pull his head 
in tight to your shoulder on the left 
side of your head, as in Illustration 2. 
The opponent usually assumes a like 
position. Then place your hand on 
the opponent’s left elbow. The foot 
should be kept well back and apart 
from the other one but do not lean too 
far forward or you will be off balance. 

From this position you can push 
your opponent back and forth or from 
side to side, and any flaw in his posi- 
tion or balance will suggest an open- 
ing. The common mistake with 
amateur wrestlers is too much rigidity 
while in this position. This is a time 
to save your energy although you must 
always be on the alert. The muscles 
should be relaxed and the points as 
flexible as possible. 
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Illustration 5 


The referee’s hold is a very good 
defensive position, but to develop an 
offensive you must break from this 
position and go in and out of a clinch. 
After breaking from this position 
feint your opponent as would a boxer 
before delivering a blow. This will 
worry your opponent so that he will 
leave an opening of which you may 
take advantage by using the tackle, 
pick up, or some of the holds described 
later. 

The first grip is known as the 
Wrestler’s Grip. It is secured by 
clasping the hands together, with 
right palm up, left down, placing the 
right thumb between the last two fin- 
gers and concealing the left thumb 
inside of the hands. When using this 
grip it is almost impossible for an 
opponent to break it because the fin- 
gers are concealed and well protected. 
You are not permitted to lace fingers. 
If it is impossible to use the above 
grip, try to apply the following grip: 
Grasp the left wrist with your right 
hand or vice versa. 


Illustration No. 3 
Method of Going Behind. 

This method may be used regard- 
less of the position that your opponent 
is in but to a greater advantage when 
he is in a crouched position. 

Assume that your opponent is work- 
ing in a crouched position. When he 
leads, grasp his left wrist with your 
right hand. Place your left hand well 
under his armpit: (Illustration 3) with 
palms up. As soon as this position is 
obtained pull your opponent forward 
and to the left with your left hand, 
being careful to guide his left hand 
past your body with your right hand. 
As soon as his left hand is out of dan- 
ger release it, placing the right hand 
around his waist, grasping your left 
hand, thus securing the wrestler’s 
grip. Be sure that your feet are well 
back and apart. This method may be 
used from the opposite side by grasp- 
ing the opponent’s right wrist with 
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the left and following the methods just 
stated above. ¢ 
Sometimes it is impossible for you 
to turn your opponent in the manner 
just described. When the above 
method fails, the following method 
may be used quite often. Grasp your 
opponent’s left arm in the same man- 





Illustration 4 


ner, instead of turning his arm in 
front of you, step in deep, with your 
left foot between his feet. Fall back- 
ward to the mat on your back and left 
side, pulling forward with your left 
arm and shoving back and up with the 
right. As you hit the mat, your op- 
ponent will be face down. Release 
his left arm just before you hit the 
mat. Hook his left leg, turn quickly 
to your left and go behind. 

Illustration No. 4 

Football Tackle. 

This method of going behind or tak- 
ing a man off his feet may be used 
very successfully if you are clever and 
able to maneuver your opponent into 
a position so that he is slightly for- 
ward over his center of balance. 

There are a great many different 
feints that may be used to deceive 
your opponent. Feint to the face and 
feet a number of times. When your 
opponent becomes careless and 
neglects getting his feet back out of 
the way as you feint, step in quickly 
and tackle him as described above. 

Another very good feint which 
wrestlers at the University of Illinois 
have found successful is used when 
going in and out of a clinch. Pull 
your opponent forward quickly by 
placing the left hand back of his head, 
grasp his left wrist from underneath, 
fingers to the outside of the hand, 
thumb on the inside. Snap him for- 
ward quickly with your left hand, 
shoot his left arm over your right 
shoulder with your right hand, drop. 
quickly to the right knee and tackle. 
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Place the left hand around the op- 
ponent’s left leg, head to the right 
side, at the same time driving your 
left shoulder against his left thigh, 
snapping his left knee toward you, 
thus forcing him over on the mat. Be 
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sure to follow your man. Do not re- 
lease him. The lower your hands are, 
the more leverage you have. It is 
very important that your head be out 
to the right side because it gives ad- 
ditional leverage. 

Do not under any circumstances 
put your head between your opponent’s 
legs because it gives him a splendid 
opportunity to apply what is called the 
head scissors. 

The pick-up has been developed 
from the football tackle and may be 
used very successfully by a man who 
is fast. You may use the same feints 
for the pick-up that you use for the 
football tackle. After feinting your 
opponent, step in deeply and quickly 
with your left foot. Place your left 
shoulder at your opponent’s waist line 

‘or lower. Bend your right knee 
slightly but do not drop to the mat 
as you do in the football tackle. Place 
both hands around your opponent’s 
legs and from this position throw your 
opponent to the mat as in the tackle. 


Illustration No. 5 
The Switch. 


The switch may be used quite often 
in going in and out of a clinch. It 
probably may be used better when 
your opponent is in an upright posi- 
tion. However, it is possible to use 
the switch when your opponent is in 
a crouched position. Assume that 
your opponent leads with his left foot 
and left hand and you are in a like 
position. Grasp his left wrist with 
your right hand, place your right arm 
over and back of his left arm, placing 
your left hand, palm out, in his crotch, 
pulling his left arm forward with your 


right. Keep your left arm straight. 
Throw the weight of your body into 
your opponent’s left shoulder and then 
turn to the left quickly. Keep your 
left arm in as close to his body as 
possible and force him to the mat. 
Release his left hand just before you 
hit the mat, and switch around be- 
hind your opponent, keeping your left 
arm in close to his body and around 


his waist. This may be applied from 
the right or left side. (Illustration 
No. 5.) 


It is also a very good method of get- 
ting out from underneath your op- 
ponent. When in the bottom position 
the hold is applied the same as in 
the standing position. 

Defense—As soon as your opponent 
grasps your left wrist with his right 
hand and attempts to use the switch, 
pull your hand away from him if pos- 
sible, and step back. 

If you fail to release your hand, 
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Illustration 7 


step in close to your opponent as 
quickly as possible, bending your left 
elbow and forcing it to your left. 
This will raise his arm and prevent 
him from placing his left hand in your 
crotch. From there it is possible for 
you to go behind your opponent by 


driving forward with your body, plac-. 


ing your left shoulder against your 
opponent’s left shoulder and then 
shifting behind. 

Should he succeed in placing his 
hand in your crotch, pull away from 
your opponent, throw your weight for- 
ward, shoot the left leg back quickly 
until his hand slips out of your crotch. 


Illustration No. 6 
Method of Taking Opponent to Mat When 
You Have the Position Behind. The Double 
Bar Leg. 

There are many methods by which 
to take your opponent to the mat when 
you are behind. I have found that 
this method, however, may be used 
when all others fail. I use this one 
almost entirely because it seems that 
‘it is almost impossible for my oppo- 
nent to avoid it, regardless of his size 
and strength. You might go as far as 
to tell your opponent what you are 
going to do and when you will do it, 
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and still be able to complete this 
method of taking your opponent to the 
mat. Another advantage that it has 
is that it required but very little effort 
if it is timed properly. I would sug- 
gest that you spend enough time on 
this method to perfect it to such an 
extent that you can take your oppon- 
ent to the mat at any time. 

Place both hands around the waist, 
keeping your feet well back. When 
you have maneuvered your opponent 
into the proper position, place your 
left foot back of his left heel and kick 
his right foot forward with your right 
foot (Illustration No. 6) and at the 
same instant snap his body to the 
right and to the mat. Be sure that 
you do not pull him backward on top 
of you but throw him to the side, 
either to the right or left. If using 
the right foot, throw him to the right 
and vice versa. 

It is not always necessary to place 
your left foot back of his left heel. I 
have -found it very effective to jump 
in quickly and drive his feet forward, 
at the same time throwing him to the 
right. 

There are other methods such as 
lifting the man and throwing him to 
the mat, etc., but my experience has 
been that the above methods are easier 
and better. 

The defense for the Double Leg 





Illustration 8 


Block is the same as given for the Leg 
Block and Forward Bar Leg. 


Illustration No. 7 
Positions on the Mat. 


There are many positions to use 
when underneath your opponent on 
the mat. All of them have their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Some 
have advantages in getting away, 
others in keeping covered up for 
strictly defensive purposes. However, 
one position on the mat may be used 
very successfully against one oppon- 
ent and be extremely dangerous with 
another. It is left to the individual 
to figure out the best position to use 
with the particular opponent against 
whom he is working. 

While on “all fours” it is possible 
to take the offensive or defensive. The 
defensive is used while wrestling with 
a dangerous man or when you are 
tired. The offensive position is used 
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when you want to get away from un- 
derneath your opponent. The offen- 
sive leaves a great many opportunities 
for you to get away. It is almost im- 
possible to get away from your op- 
ponent when you are in the extreme 
defensive position. It is also very 
hard for your opponent to apply an 
effective hold when you are in this 
defensive position. 

If you are tired and wish to cover 
up, sit well back on the calves of your 
legs, the toes turned either out or in, 
preferably turned to the inside, the 
arms well back and just inside your 
legs, your body close to the mat, your 
head back and down. 

When you are ready to take the 
offense while on all fours, shift the 
weight of your body forward, raise off 
the calves of your legs, turn your toes 
to the outside, and raise your body up 
from the mat until your arms are 
almost straight (Illustration No. 7). 
When in this position it is possible 
for you to use many methods of get- 
ting away from your opponent or of 
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Illustration 11 


and then you beat him to it. For ex- 
ample: leave your opponent an open- 
ing for a Half Nelson. When he at- 
tempts the Half Nelson, side roll him 
or come to a sitting position and use 
the Switch from a sitting position, 
which will be described later. You 
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coming to the top position. Many 
times you bait your opponent while in 
this position, leaving him an opening 
of which he will try to take advantagé, 





may also use a Wrist Lock, Head Lock, 
and many other methods which will be 
explained. While in this position do 
not become careless, as a dangerous 








Illustration 10 


opponent can easily apply the Body 
Scissors or other effective holds. 


Illustration No. 8 
Keeping a Man Down. 

In inter-collegiate and inter-scholas- 
tic wrestling, it is often wise to try 
for a decision or just to stay on top 
and try to wear your man down or 
tire him out. 

Place both hands around your op- 
ponent’s waist (Illustration 8) using 
the wrestler’s grip. It is well to keep 
the body back as far as possible. You 
can keep your opponent down on the 
mat with this if you will keep him off 
balance by shifting his weight from 
one side to the other when he attempts 
to get up. If he succeeds in getting 
up, use one of the three methods of 
throwing him to the mat that we have 
discussed in a previous section. 

You can also place your knee on the 
calf of his leg or his ankle. This will 
quite often prevent him from getting 
to his feet. Another very good method 
to keep a man on the mat is to get 
one arm back and when he tries to 
get up keep him off balance. The 
various body scissors and leg scissors 
are used quite often to keep opponents 
down on the mat. 


Illustration No. 9 

Taking a Man Out of Position on All Fours. 

The object of taking a man out of 
position is to get him on his side or 
flat on the mat, where it is possible 
to apply many different holds. 

Assume that your opponent is on all 
fours. You are working on the left 
side. Place your left arm in front of 
your opponent’s left shoulder and 
across his face, grasping his right 
elbow. At the same time grasp his 
left foot with your right hand or place 
your right hand in his crotch (Illus- 
tration 9). Then force him over on 
to his right side by striking him with 
your chest, snapping his right arm 
toward you and to your left, at the 
same time forcing him forward and 
over with your right. This will put 
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him in a position on the mat to apply 
a great many holds, such as the Half- 
Nelson, Inside Crotch with an Arm, 
Leg or Body Scissors, and others. 

The best defense when your op- 
ponent attempts to take you out of 
position is your offense by beating 
him to his own game. When he at- 
tempts to take you out of position it 
ordinarily suggests an opening where- 
by you can get away from your 
opponent. 

Illustration No. 10 
The Nelsons. 

The Half-Nelson is probably the 
oldest wrestling hold and is the most 
used today. The Half-Nelson is a good 
hold to turn a man with but is not 
very effective as a pinning hold. How- 
ever, it is very effective when used in 
combination with some other hold 
that keeps him from turning on over 
with you. The best combination to 
work with the Half-Nelson is the Bar- 
Arm, Inside Crotch or Body Scissors. 

To obtain a Half-Nelson, insert your 
right arm under your opponent’s right 
arm and extend your hand to the back 
of his head (Illustration 10). This 
gives you powerful leverage and by 
raising up your opponent’s shoulder 
and pulling his head down it will tor- 
ture him severely. If properly applied 
it will roll him over on his back and 
you can hold him down with the Half- 
Nelson and Inside Crotch Hold. 

The Full-Nelson is applied prac- 
tically the same as the Half-Nelson, 
only both arms instead of one are 
placed under your opponent’s arms 
and above his head. This hold is 
barred from amateur wrestling. 

The Three-Quarter Nelson is started 
the same as the Half-Nelson. Then 
place your left arm under your op- 
ponent’s chest, grasp the back of your 
right hand, as it is pressed against 
your opponent’s head pull him toward 
you forcing him over on the mat. 

Defense—Side roll, wing lock or 
reach ‘up and tear your opponent’s 
hand away. 

Illustration No. 11 
The Bar-Arm and Half-Nelson. 

This is one of the strongest pinning 

holds in use if applied effectively. 


The Bar-Arm and Half-Nelson is 
usually started when you are behind 
your opponent and he is on all fours. 
It may be started when your opponent 
is on either side. Reach in and grasp 
his right wrist with your right hand. 
Move him around until his left arm is 
in a position so that you are able to 
apply the Half-Nelson with your left 
arm. As soon as you start the Half- 
Nelson, jump across his. body and in 
front of him. Force the Half-Nelson, 
holding his right arm, rolling your 
opponent slowly backward to the mat. 
Keep in close. Pull all your weight on 
your man, and with your left shoulder 
under his arm-pit use all your force 
to pry him over. 

The great fault with most men 
working from a top position is that 
they try to hurry and then find that 
they are too far over and under. It 
is best to go slow and after the op- 
ponent gets started over let him turn 
himself or try to stop him just before 


_ his shoulders touch the man and then 


hold him until he is pinned. 
Defense—Same as Half-Nelson. 
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ship bout. As a matter of fact he 
won all his matches by this hold alone. 
Munn, with two years experience, de- 
veloped the Inside Crotch and Half- 
Nelson to such an extent that he was 
able to defeat men with many years 
experience like Lewis and others. 
Men with powerful arms and shoulders 
are able to use this hold to the best 
advantage. 

In applying the Inside Crotch and 
Half-Nelson take the Half-Nelson and 
then place the right hand in between 
your opponent’s legs from the inside. 
Apply pressure and turn him over 
(Illustration 12). Always keep the 
arm as deep as possible, and your body 
perpendicular with your opponent’s 
body with your feet well apart. Hold 
him in this manner until he becomes 
tired, then turn him up on his shoul- 
ders. Should you have your weight 


too far forward, your opponent will 
throw you over to his left and gain 
the top position. 

Defense—As he turns you over, put 
your right hand in his crotch and your 
left against the left side of his head, 
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Illustration No. 12 
Inside Crotch and Half-Nelson. 

The Inside Crotch and Half-Nelson 
is probably one of the oldest holds and 
is still very effective. 

Many great wrestlers have used this 
hold very effectively. Wayne Munn 
used this hold in pinning Ed 


(Strangler) Lewis in their champion- 
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turning his body so it is parallel with 
yours and roll him on over. Another 
very good break is to push his head 
toward your feet and apply the Head 
Scissors and roll over with him. 


Illustration No. 13 
The Body Scissors. 

The Body Scissors is one of the most 
effective holds in wrestling, particu- 
larly to the man who can use his legs 
to a good advantage. The Body Scis- 
sors may be used not only to pin a 
man, but to wear him out with some 
other hold se you can pin him very 
easily. This hold is effective because 
of the great power you have in your 
legs. 

The great advantage in using the 
Body Scissors is that you wear your 
opponent out with your legs and at 
the same time you allow your arms to 
rest. When your opponent is prac- 


tically exhausted, you can pin him 
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with a hold that is applied with the 
arm. 

Joe Stecher of Dodge, Nebraska, is 
the man who really made the Body 


Scissors so important, although it has: 


been in use many years. 

The Body Scissors may be applied 
from practically any position you may 
be in while on the mat. It is most 
effectively applied when your opponent 
is on his hands and knees. It may be 
applied by using either the right or 
left foot first, but most men prefer 
the right foot. Assume that you are 
using the right foot. Place it deep in 
between your opponent’s legs, and 
force his left arm forward to prevent 
him from blocking your left leg from 
completing the scissors. Then with 
both your legs in between his and 
your hands back of his elbows (lIllus- 
tration 13), drive his arms forward 
and his legs back at the same time. 
This will flatten him out on the mat 
in a splendid position for you to apply 
a Half-Nelson, and after he has 
exerted himself enough to become 
tired, you can usually turn him over 
on his back and pin him. 


THE 
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Illustration 15 


elbows and bring them back quickly. 
Should he be successful in placing his 
foot under you and between your legs, 
reach in quickly with your right hand 
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Experience has taught us that the 
wrestler who cannot use his legs is 
working under a great handicap. 

The straight body scissors, if ap- 
plied correctly, is very severe; it is 
possible to make a man give up by the 
use of the body scissors and the head 
lock. There are many variations of 
the body scissors. Sometime your op- 
ponent will turn under you. This is 
a better position from which to pin 
him. 

Illustration No. 14 
Defense of the Body Scissors. 

The best defense for the Body Scis- 
sors is to block it instead of waiting 
until he has partly completed and then 
try to break it. Many Body Scissors 
are almost impossible to break after 
they are completed. 

Assume that you are on all fours 
and that your opponent is on your 
right side. As soon as he attempts to 
force his leg in between yours and 
start a Body Scissors, bend your 


on the inside of his foot and drag his 
foot forward and out from between 
your legs. Should he succeed in get- 
ting his right foot in deep, grasp his 
right ankle with your left hand and 
roll to the right. If he succeeds in 
completing the scissors, roll to your 
right side and use what is called the 
Top, or Double Scissors. If his left 
foot is on top, hook his left toe back 
of your right knee as shown in Illus- 
tration 14. It is important that you 
hook your opponent’s foot as near the 
toe as possible in order to get the 
proper leverage. Straighten your 
body, forcing your hips forward and 
your legs back. You can make your 
opponent break the scissors and some- 
times give up the fall. This break 
is very effective if applied properly. 

Another method of breaking the 
Body Scissors is by coming to your 
feet and shaking your opponent’s 
loose. If he does not release his hold,, 
fall over backward on him. 


Illustration No. 15 
Short Arm Scissor. 

The Short Arm Scissors is’a very 
effective hold, with which to pin an 
opponent. It will appear to the begin- 
ner very difficult to apply, but with a 
little practice the beginner will find 
he is able to use it quite successfully 
(Illustration 15). 

A very good method of applying the 
Short Arm Scissors is to start it in 
the same manner that you would start 
a Head Scissors. Assume that your 
opponent is on his left side and you 
are working across his body with your 
hands to his front. Hook his right 
arm from the front and at the elbow 
with your left. Pull the arm back; 
then bring your left foot across his 
head to your right, placing it on top 
of his right wrist; straighten the 
right foot, placing your left toe back 
of your right knee, thus completing 
the Short Arm Scissors exactly in the 
same manner as described above, with 
the exception that your feet are in the 
opposite direction. 

The Second Method of the Short 
Arm Scissors is the better of the two. 
However, it is much harder to apply. 
Sometimes you will find a man who 
lies flat on the mat. It is possible then 
to apply the Short Arm Scissors and 
turn him over and pin him. 

Defense—As your opponent brings 
his foot across your arm to complete 
the Scissors, slip your hand from 
under his legs and straighten your 
arm. 

Should he complete the Arm Scis- 
sors and his feet are the same direc- 
tion as yours, then turn in to him and 
raise up, placing your left hand be- 
tween his legs, breaking his scissors. 
This will release your arm. 
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Barefoot 
Football 


By E. L. Damkroger 


R. DAMKROGER gradu- 

ated from Springfield Col- 
lege in 1917. While at Springfield 
he played on the Varsity football 
team. He was Athletic Officer of 
the 361st Infantry at Camp Lewis 
and later Asst. Division Athletic 
Officer of the 91st Division after 
the Armistice, in France. He put 
over the first field meet in the 
National Army. Subsequently, 
Mr. Damkroger has been Direc- 
tor of Walfare Work at Makaweli 
Plantation for four years, and 
coach at Santa Cruz High School, 
and is now Assistant Headworker 
of Alexander House Settlement 
at Wailuku in which capacity he 
has charge of all the athletics on 
Maui Island. 


ECENTLY one of the Mainland 
R owes laid claim to the honor 
of having the first and only 
barefoot football team in the world in 
their midst. Barefoot football, no 
doubt, is a new brand of the Ameri- 
can game for the Mainland, but for 
the Hawaiian Islands it is “‘as old as 
the hills.” And when we talk of bare- 
foot football here, we mean barefoot 
football—not putting on leather shoes 
when called on to kick as the Main- 
land team does,—on the contrary I 
have seen high school players, gradu- 
ates of barefoot football, remove 
their shoes before kicking. They can 
control the ball better by their really 
educated toe. Only a few wear tennis 
shoes. 
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Illustration 1—Kamehameha III School, Lahaina, Hawaii, Football Team, and Mr. Skinner 
the Principal 


Barefoot football was started some 
years ago in Honolulu and today it 
is played on every island of the group 
from 100 pound leagues up to 150 lbs. 
leagues. Hawaii, the largest island 
of our group, had three leagues this 
season headed by Ernest de Silva, Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education for the 
Department of Education. The per- 
sonnel of his leagues consisted of Jap- 
anese, Koreans, Chinese, Spanish, 
Hawaiians, Portuguese, Danish, Eng- 
lish, Filipinos and mixtures of these, 
a really international affair. This 
mixture is also found in the leagues 
on the other islands. On our island, 
Maui, we had two leagues this season 
with 145 lbs. as weight limit, playing 
five games a week. Hawaii and Maui 
played an Inter-Island series to decide 
who would challenge Honolulu for the 
championship of the Hawaiian Islands 
and Maui won. Honolulu has two big 
leagues—“The Spaulding League,” 
and “The City Wide League,” and a 

















Illustration 2—Kahului (champions of Maui and Hawaii) vs. Mololo (Flying Fish) in one 
of the league games. 145-lb. class 


ability without shoes. 


number of small leagues. One league 
is composed entirely of Japanese play- 
ers. 

Barefoot football is real football 
and is played exactly the same as if 
shoes and other equipment were worn. 
The equipment generally consists of 
sweat shirts and blue denim pants. No 
wonder the interscholastic teams of 
Hawaii are above the average on the 
Mainland. They have what no other 
community in the United States has 
—a real training ground for their fu- 
ture material. Some of the leagues 
are made up of teams as heavy or 
heavier than some of the high school 
teams. Any good barefoot football 
game here is assured of a good sized 
turn-out of spectators. A champion- 
ship game this year in Honolulu drew 
five thousand spectators. 

Getting back to the players kicking 
How can they 
do it?—well, they just do. No one 
gets excited when a barefooter lifts 
a drop over the bar from the thirty 
yard line and even further. Many 
of them punt forty yards in a game 
and some get over fifty. 

Last year I refereed a game be- 
tween Kohala High and Maui High. 
The score was 6-0 in favor of Maui 
with about three minutes to play. The 
ball was in possession of Kohala High 
on their own twenty yard line. With- 
out calling time-out and while calling 
signals, the quarterback ripped off his 
shoes, slammed them to the side lines 
and then in back of splendid inter- 
ference ran eighty yards for a touch- 
down. Score 6-6. Then the bare- 
footed quarterback added the extra 
point that won the game off of his 
bare toe. 

If some of our Mainland towns had 
“no-equipment” football started in 
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their communities, they would develop 
not only more players but they would 
interest many more people in the 
game. A few years ago in the Main- 
land every sand lot had a ball game 
going on during the baseball season 
—here we have a similar situation 
except that it’s football. As soon as 
a gang of boys get together, if they 
haven’t a ball, a hat, a cocoanut, a 
volley ball or anything available is 
mustered into service and the game 
is on. 


Results of a Kicking Contest 
Barefoot Football Leagues 


Conducted by Alexander House Set- 
tlement—Maui T. H. 
DROP KICKING: 
*Iist—R. Arakaki (Paia) 








OCOANUTS FOR BALLS— 

SOMETIMES! When I told 
Knute Rockne, who was visiting 
Honolulu to conduct a coaching 
school, that I was writing an arti- 
cle for the ATHLETIC JOURNAL on 
barefoot football, his only com- 
ment was “They won't believe 
you—but go ahead anyway, may- 
be when I get back I can make 
them believe it.” Rockne at- 
tended a number of barefoot 
games while in Honolulu and 
saw for himself. 
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3—20 yds; 3—25 yds; 3—30 yds; 
1—35 yds. 
2nd—W. Alapai (Paia) 
3—20 yds; 3—30 yds; 1—30 yds; 
2—35 yds. 
3rd—H. Long (St. Anthony) 
2—20 yds; 2—25 yds; 2—30 yds; 
1—35 yds. 
PLACE KICKING: 
*Ist—R. Arakaki 
2—20 yds; 3—25 yds; 1—30 yds. 
PUNTING FOR DISTANCE: 
iIst—D. Sentinella (St. Anthony) 


54 yds. 2 feet. 

2nd—H. Long (St. Anthony) 53 
yds. 1 ft. 9 in. 

*3rd—R. Arakaki (Paia) 51 yds. 2 
feet. 


W. Alapai (Paia) 51 yds 2 feet. 
* Eighth grade boy. 


The Technique of Ice Hockey 


Fundamentals of offensive and defensive team play; the 
proper combining of the individual efforts of all the 
members of a team produces the best hockey 


The Defensive Positions 
UST as all other games have 
evolved and modified the work of 
the various players, so hockey has 
had its place in the program of ath- 
letic evolution. This is particularly 
true with regard to the duties of the 
defensive men. The old ‘method of 
having the “cover point” meet the at- 
tack well in front of the goal, as a 
sort of an advance guard, and hav- 
ing the “point” crowded back, to act 
practically as an assistant goal keeper, 
has proven ineffective. Forwards find 
it easy to dribble through this defense, 
while its ineffectiveness against com- 
bination play is very evident. The 
best hockey teams of the present day 
use what is known as the parallel 
defense, in which the duties of right 
and left defense are almost identical. 
Since their duties are primarily de- 
fensive, they play their positions much 
the same as the guards do in basket- 
ball. To play the parallel defenses ef- 
fectively, the right and left defense 
must be nearly the same distance from 
the goal, preferably beyond the scor- 
ing area. Their distance between each 
other, of course, is determined a good 
deal by the width of the rink. They 
should, however, try to play close 
enough so as not to allow a forward 
to slip between them. To do so would 
allow him a straight “front on” shot 
at goal. 
We will assume that the opposing 
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left wing is in possession of the puck 
and is coming down the ice with his 
other forwards. The right defense’s 
duty, since the play is on his side of 
the rink, is to skate forward and meet 
the advancing wing. If he elects to 
stop the attack head on, he skates 
directly towards his opponent and may 
then do any one of five things. 

(1) He may meet the wing well out 
and force him to take a long shot, with 
little chance of scoring. 

(2) He may intercept, i. e., cause 
the forward to lose possession of the 
puck by checking the puck or the lat- 
ter’s stick. 

(3) He may body check the man, 
as is frequently done in professional 
circles, throw him off his balance, and 
thereby cause him to overskate, or 
lose possession of the puck. 

(4) He may force his opponent to 
pass the puck with the expectation 
that the left defense will intercept the 
pass or check the man who receives it. 

(5) He may drive the wing into the 
corner or into a position from which 
he can not score. 

Just which of these methods is best 
can not be dogmatically stated. It all 
depends on the situation, the type of 
opponent, and the ability of the man 
playing the defense. Needless to say, 
all of these methods should be mas- 
tered by the defensive men. 

A different style of receiving the 
attack is to meet the opponent well 


out on the rink and skate back with 
him, either backward or forward, ac- 
cording to proficiency. - This metkod 
is explained and graphically described 
under checking. It is a very effective 
method and is an advisable style. of 
defense for large rinks,, especially .if 
the opponents use the sideboards a 
great deal. ‘ 


One thing must be remembered with 
regard to checking, at no time should 
the man making the check be station- 
ary. It is a very easy matter for a 
forward to dribble by a defense man 
who is standing still in the hope that 
the former will come within his reach. 
He should be moving, either against 
the play or with it, and have sufficient 
momentum to follow the play in what- 
ever direction it goes. 


The left defense, meanwhile, should 
be co-operating with the right defense. 
In case the left defense meets the at- 
tack their positions are, of course, 
exactly reversed. Since the parallel 
defense is the most effective, it is the 
duty of the left defense in the case 
just mentioned, to skate out with the 
right defense, preferably a little to 
the rear so as to anticipate any pass 
forward by the opponents. It is his 
duty to watch his opponents, size up 
the play, and endeavor to intercept 
the pass or check the man receiving 
the pass. If the right defense is espe- 
cially effective in making an opposing 
forward hurry his pass, it is quite 
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easy for the left defense to intercept 
it. The left defense should be careful 
that the opposing forward does not 
slip between himself and the right de- 
fense. In case the left defense meets 
the attack their positions are exactly 
reversed. 

It is bad tactics for both defense 
men to go after the same opponent. 
Forwards have a knack of drawing one 
or often both defense men toward 
them and then slipping the puck to a 
team mate who has a clear shot at 
the goal. It is very important that 
only one defense man should follow 
the puck into the corner of the rink. 
Obviously, the goal would otherwise 
be left protected only by the goal 
keeper, who would have little chance 
of stopping a shot in case of a quick 
pass in front of the goal. 

There is some question on the part 
of coaches as to whether a defense 
man should ever go into the corner 
after the puck. Theoretically, the 
wings are responsible for that terri- 
tory. If they can not obtain posses- 
sion of the puck, it is their duty to 
make their opponent pass the puck out 
where either of the defense men, or 
another of their team mates, may se- 
cure possession of it. It generally 
happens that the wing is either too 
tired or too late to “fight the puck out 
of the corner” effectively. It is then 
advisable for one of the defensive men 
to skate into the corner and either in- 
tercept the puck or bother the opponent 
so that he will make a poor pass. It 
is even advisable for the wing and the 
defense man, providing the other 
opponents are sufficiently well covered, 
to go into the corner after the puck, 
for possession of the puck by the op- 
ponents in that vicinity spells danger. 

Although the positions of defense 
are primarily defensive, there are 
times when the safest thing that the 
players on defense can do after ob- 
taining the puck, is to carry it up the 
rink into their opponents’ territory. 
The extent to which they should do 
this depends on their ability at drib- 
bling. If they are not very proficient 
in this method of advancing the puck, 
they should pass to one of their team 
mates, preferably a forward, who is 
better able to take the puck out of 
dangerous territory. In rare in- 
stances; when the situation becomes 
too critical in the vicinity of a de- 
fense man’s own goal, it is advisable 
for him to shoot the puck down into 
his opponent’s territory, where it will 
be at least temporarily out of danger. 
This gives him and his team mates a 
chance to steady themselves and be 
ready for the next offensive. 

Unless the possession of the puck 
is gained too far in front of the goal 
it.is advisable for the one in. posses- 


sion of the puck to skate back and 
make a large, swinging turn behind 
his own goal. “By means of this turn, 
he can acquire terrific speed. In the 
meantime, the wing must have skated 
back onside and, wheeling about, be 
ready to take a pass from the defen- 
sive man. In this way the puck is 
started out of dangerous territory. 
When the players are well down 
towards the opponents’ goal, the puck 
may be passed to one of the centers 
and the defensive man can return. 
Generally, however, one of the for- 
wards has hung back so that the 
defensive player can stay in the com- 
bination: until the final shot for a 
goa nt 

If one of the defense men gains pos- 
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session of the puck while the oppos- 
ing forward line is off its balance, 
he has an excellent chance to carry the 
puck down the rink, with only the de- 
fense men between him and the goal. 
These rushes are more often individ- 
ual than any other type, although it 
is advisable to take at least one man 
along, preferably the center or one 
of the wings. This affords an oppor- 
tunity for passing when in a tight 
place. 

In this play, one man, generally a 
wing, drops back to the position of the 
missing defense man. Since this often 
gives a tired forward a chance to catch 
his breath, it should be frequently em- 
ployed if either of the defense men 
are adept at dribbling. The moment 
the puck is shot at the goal or passed 
to another player, the advancing de- 
fense man should turn and skate back 
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to protect his territory. If his oppo- 
nents are even with him, when they 
obtain possession of the puck, he 
should skate back with them and en- 
deavor to intercept the puck again. 

Too much emphasis can not be 
placed on the necessity of always hav- 
ing an intact barrier to defend the 
goal and for this reason the attacking 
defense should immediately seek to 
return and defend his territory, once 
the puck is lost. It is often advisable 
for him to take a long shot, trusting 
that one of his forwards will get the 
rebound or somehow regain possession 
of the puck in the opponents’ territory. 

In a close game when a team is be- 
hind in the number of goals scored 
and is fighting hard to tie the score, 
it is good to bring the defense up 
close behind the forward line. This 
strengthens the offensive by reinforc- 
ing the tired set of forwards. It is 
especially advisable when a team needs 
only one goal to win, and the defense 
men are fast skaters and adept at 
checking back. A forward line has 
little chance of scoring if two effective 
opponents are bothering it all the way 
down the rink. 

Theoretically, it would seem that the 
parallel defense is perfect, but clever 
forwards have many little tricks that 
disconcert the defense, and afford an 
opportunity to score. It is apparent 
that a much stronger opposition is of- 
fered by this style than when the 
defense meets the attack alternately, 
as was done previously in the old style 
of game. 


The Forward Positions 


The center and the right and left 
wings are the forwards, or the goal- 
getters of the team, their work being 
primarily offensive. 

The essentials for a good forward 


. are speed, endurance, coolness and ac- 


curate dribbling and shooting ability. 
Above all things, forwards should be 
able to work together; their effective- 
ness and ability to score goals depend- 
ing largely on the degree to which they 
realize and utilize this essential. To 
this end they should always practice 
going down the ice together as a unit, 
thus developing a habit of co-operation 
and interdependence. A forward line 
that can work together as a unit is 
much more effective than three or even 
four individual stars. 

It is important that the forwards 
check back, starting with the play be- 
fore it gets under way. If each man 
covers, or checks his man in this man- 
ner, little can be done by the oppo- 
nents in the way of scoring goals. 

Forwards should be especially pro- 
ficient in jumping over sticks, as many 
falls can thus be avoided. Ability in 
this respect comes, in the main, only 
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through experience, since no definite 
rule may be given for jumping over 
an opponent’s stick. It becomes more 
or less instinctive in time and the 
skillful forward soon automatically 
jumps over his opponent’s stick. 

The center’s chief duty is the scor- 
ing of goals and therefore, on the at- 
tack he should bore in close to his 
opponent’s goal. The qualifications of 
a good center are “scrappiness,” agil- 
ity and ability to work well in close 
quarters, as in the case of a scrim- 
mage in front of the goal. He should, 
as a rule, be the hardest and most 
accurate goal-shooter on the team, as 
well as the best stick-handler. I know 
of one Canadian center who outwits 
his defense men by pure stick work, it 
being not an uncommon thing for him 
to dribble by two or even three men 
who are playing close together on ‘the 
defense. Not all centers, of course, 
can do this, but it shows the control 
of the puck that may be attained by 
practice. 

A center who combines the right 
amount of individual stick work with 
a passing game can do a great deal 
toward outwitting the defense. Feint- 
ing a pass to either wing will often 
produce an opening, which with the 
aid of sudden spurt, will place the 
center in a good position to score. 
The defense men, expecting to check 
the wings, especially if the latter are 
in a good position to receive a pass, 
set themselves to make a start in their 
direction, thus leaving the center un- 
covered. A successful feint will some- 
times throw a defense man entirely 
off his balance, leaving the center in 
a perfect position to score. 

A center should be skillful in han- 
dling the puck as it rebounds from 
the goal keeper’s person. This offers 
a fine opportunity for scoring, for 
nine times out of ten the goal keeper 
is off his balance from the previous 
stop, and is in no position to block a 
second shot. When a wing shoots, the 
center should skate directly in front 
of goal so as to shoot on the rebound. 
A center, for effective work of this 
nature, should be able to shoot as well 
as lift the puck from either side. 

When an opponent in possesion of 
the puck endeavors to carry it out of 
his territory by skating behind his 
goal, it is the duty of the center to 
check him just as he emerges on the 
other side of the goal. 

It is evident that the opponent will 
not have attained his full speed at 
this point and it is consequently easier 
to check him. The area between the 
end boards and the back of the goal, 
being small, offers little opportunity 
for the man in possession of the puck 
to dribble past his adversary. Should 
the center gain possession of the puck, 


he has a fine opportunity to pass to 
whichever of his team,;mates is in the 
best position to score. 

Probably most of a wing’s time is 
spent in advancing the puck. When- 
ever the puck is driven into the cor- 
ner of either his own. or his opponents’ 
territory, it is his duty to bring it out. 
This, combined with his checking back 
and offensive work, calls for constant 
skating at high speed, which of course 
requires a great deal of endurance. 
“Not only do the wings have to skate 
more than the centers, but they do not 
find so many of those little opportuni- 
ties to catch their wind and relax their 
tired muscles. The work of the center 
eases up a bit when the puck is being 
jockeyed about in the corners, and he 
can get brief breathing spells quite 
frequently. Not so the wing: he must 
keep plugging along at his utmost.’”” 
In choosing men for wing positions, 
therefore, considerable attention must 
be given to their ability to skate well 
and to the amount of endurance which 
they possess. 

In the wing’s own territory, espe- 
cially the corners, he should not only 
cover his own man and prevent a pass 
in front of goal, but he should try to 
gain possession of the puck and carry 
it out of danger, preferably dribbling 
it up his own side of the rink. If it 
is impossible to do this he should turn 
and skate across the rink, behind his 
goal, developing as much speed as pos- 
sible. At no time, however, should 
he or any other member of his team 
skate or make a pass in front of his 
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goal. In case the wing takes the puck 
around his goal either the center or 
the rover, preferably the former, 
should take his position on the wing. 
This is important, for effective work 
requires that on a rush, three men go 
down the ice together. Forwards 
should learn to alternate or exchange 
positions, for very often one forward 
has to skate into another’s territory 
in order to dribble by an opponent 
successfully. The latter forward 
should instinctively skate over to fill 
his team mate’s position and should 
play there until the rush is completed. 
This should not be overdone, however, 
as zigzagging across the ice is not 
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only unscientific hockey, but spoils 


team work. 

For a wing who is skating. down the 
side of the rink, the easiest way to 
pass an opponent is to carom the puck 
off. the boards. The wings as well as 
the center should become especially 
proficient at this means of advancing. 
the puck, for it is of great assistance 
in dribbling by an opponent. He 
should pass his man on the inside, that 
is, between the latter and the center 
of the rink, for there are some de- 
fensive players who apparently delight 
in body checking a man into the 
boards. : - 

After receiving the puck in his own 
territory, unless he is being consist- 
ently checked by an opponent, a wing 
will generally succeed in carrying the 
puck to the opposing defense. Here 
he must use his own judgment, or 
strategy, as it might be called. He 
may take a long shot with little or 
no chance of scoring; he may try to 
dribble past the defense and get in.a 
good position himself to shoot; he 
may draw out his opponent to the 
side and slip a pass to the center; or 
he may feint at passing the puck, and 
skate down into the corner, drawing 
his opponent after him, and then cau- 
tiously slip a pass backward to his 
center. Obviously, he should not use 
the same tactics every time, for effect- 
ive hockey playing requires that he 
combine the proper amount of indi- 
vidual work with combination play, so 
as to keep the defense guessing as to 
which he is going to use each time. 
Occasionally, a long shot is advisable, 
for although shots from directly in 
front of goal are the hardest to block, 
an angle shot from the wing position 
is more deceptive and will often take 
the goal keeper unawares. Besides, if 
the center is in a good position to 
play the rebound, a long shot will 
often be an excellent pass. It is well 
to try to dribble occasionally past a 
defense man so as to make him come 
out after the wing the next time. 

A wing, as well as the center, should 
be on the alert for rebounds, for often 
the puck glances into his territory. 
As stated before, many goals may be 
scored by carefully playing these re- 
bounds. 


Fundamentals of Offensive and 
Defensive Play 


I have already mentioned the four 
basic fundamentals of hockey. I have 
taken up the technique of playing the 
various positions. Most of my con- 
sideration has been with reference to 
individual accomplishment, for it is 
obvious that team play merely con-' 
sists of the co-ordination of individual 
playing. It is the proper combin- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Spectatoritis 


T is sometimes charged that the American people 

are affected with what some have seen fit to call 
spectatoritis. In various articles which have been 
written along this line, the charge is made that the 
people who sit in the stands and watch a college foot- 
ball game neglect their own physical training. No 
one who has expressed this opinion, however, has yet 
produced facts which would tend to support the con- 
clusion that those who do not attend the games en- 
gage in athletics themselves or that those who do now 
and then watch the football contests neglect their own 
physical training. The writer has no facts from 
which to deduce a conclusion on this question. From 
his personal knowledge of friends who are the most 
consistent attendants at the college stadia, he is led 
to believe that these same people play golf, tennis, 
hand-ball, squash and engage in athletics generally 
far more than do his personal friends who are not 
enthusiastic spectators at the Saturday afternoon 
games. The man who has sporting blood enough to 
go to the trouble to travel to the football field on 
Saturday quite generally is sportively enough inclined 
to enjoy playing some of the games himself. This, 
howeyer, is only an opinion, but it is worth just as 
much as the opinions of those who argue that growth 
in attendance at the college games indicates a de- 
crease in athletic participation on the part of the 
masses. Some one of our readers who is interested 
in research work might well make a contribution by 
conducting a study along this line. 





Bases for Condemnation 


President W. H. Fauricé'of Brown University is 
quoted in the public’ press as having stated in his 
annual report that “America will never condemn any 
kind of work or play because it is of absorbing inter- 
est,” to which might be added, “Neither will America 
ever condemn an institution because it is big or suc- 
cessful or anything that gives pleasure just because 
of its pleasure giving qualities.” 

The critics of football, now that the game is pretty 
decently administered, have protested against it be- 
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cause it has interested a great many people. President 
Faunce is undoubtedly right if he holds that these 
critics do not speak for the nation which will have to 
be shown more serious faults in football than that it 
is interesting if it is to be condemned. In the same 
manner of speaking, although there are some who 
are afraid of things that are big and who shrink at 
the thought of large stadia and shiver at the thought 
of $100,000 football games, yet the time has not yet 
come when America will condemn the institution of 
football just because it is big. 

Our Puritan fathers looked askance at things that 
brought bodily or mental pleasure. Puritanism to a 
certain extent still exists and is present in the minds 
of those that condemn athletics because it is feared 
that they will give pleasure to the participants and 
spectators. Without advancing into a philosophical 
quibble concerning pleasure, it may be stated that we, 
as a people, are not ready to condemn anything be- 
cause it is pleasant even though we may decry the 
fact that certain things that are not ennobling seem- 
ingly give pleasure to many people. 

Since the men who have raised their voices loudest 
in recent months and years against football and col- 
lege athletics have based their attack on the absorb- 
ing interest, the tremendous size and the pleasurable 
qualities of the game it may be assumed that they 
have been forced to defend these arguments which 
have no force because they could not prove that there 
were evils inherent in athletics which could not be 
more than off-set by the good when athletics are 
properly administered as they are today. 





Offense or Defense 


Some coaches figure that offense in football or 
basketball should be rated at 60 per cent and defense 
at 40 per cent; others place equal emphasis on offense 
and defense; a few may neglect the defense almost 
entirely, and a great many others will favor an offense 
somewhere between 50 and 60 per cent. Certain 
well known men are known as offensive and others as 
defensive coaches. 

In the Western Conference the five universities that 
have had the best average in football for the eight 
years from 1919 to 1926 inclusive are Michigan, first, 
with an average of 730 per cent; Chicago, second, 
615 per cent; Illinois, third, 610 per cent; Iowa, 
fourth, 605 per cent, and Wisconsin, fifth, with 576 
per cent. Michigan ranks first in points scored per 
game, having averaged 14.52 points. In defense Michi- 
gan ranks second with 6.36 points scored against her 
per game by opponents. For that same period Iowa 
ranks second on the basis of points scored per game, 
her average being 11.62. Defensively Iowa is sixth 
in the percentage column. Wisconsin stands third in 
the offense column with 10.375. points per game 
scored and fourth in the defense column with an 
average of 7.15. For the eight year period Minnesota 
ranks fourth offensively with an average of 10.34 
points per game and defensively seventh, being cred- 
ited with 12.86 against her teams. In the offense 
column Illinois is fifth with 9.95 points per game and 
likewise fifth in the defense column with 7.285. Chi- 
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cago, which stands second in the matter of games 
won for the last eight years, is sixth in the offense 
column with 9.91 points scored and first in the de- 
fense column with only 5.75 points scored against 
her. Ohio ranking third in the defense column with 
7.03 points stands seventh in the offense with 8.77. 

From this study it would seem that the coaching 
system which emphasized both offense and defense 
alike had the better chance of producing results in 
terms of games won than any system that placed 
unusual emphasis on either the offense or the defense. 
In this connection it might be noted that a university 
for a short period of time might have a run of defen- 
sive material or vice versa. Further, other factors 
might enter into playing conditions which would 
affect materially such figures as those as have been 
given above. However, it is probably safe to assume 
that football is as yet neither entirely an offensive or 
defensive game. 





An Englishman’s Impression of 
Football 


That football is a “concrete expression of the life 
of America ... of the ebullient and eternal youth- 
fulness of the country, a nation exulting in its ardor, 
curiosity and strength” is the opinion of George 
Slocombe, an English journalist of note, who attended 
the Army-Notre Dame football game this fall and 
then wrote his impressions of the game as follows: 

“It is ridiculous, of course, to pretend that Ameri- 
can football is a game. It is a gladiatorial combat, an 
epic battle with some of the physical consequences of 
battle, demanding qualities of leadership, courage and 
will, not inferior in quality and not far different in 
kind from those which Foch and Ludendorff matched 
in other battles not long since. If I had sought a con- 
crete expression of the life of America, its disciplined 
concentration and boundless energy, sometimes 
checked but never daunted by an equal resistance, I 
could have found no better instance than the football 
game of the colleges. When I saw it played for the 
first time at the Army-Notre Dame encounter in New 
York, I understood better than before the steel and 
stone arrogance of the new American cities, the sing- 
ing towers of the metropolis, the scream of the steam 
crane and hard clank of riveting and the ceaseless 
music of New York Harbor. In these watchful fig- 
ures, strange and even grotesque European eyes in 
their rebot-like battle gear, I saw young America like 
young Sparta girding itself for the fray, looking with 
steady. appraising eyes into its own mirrored face 
and rejoicing that the game and the going were good. 

“English Rugby is a fairly elastic, fairly respect- 
able man’s game. But it is mere child’s play, com- 
pared with the play of the American children, the 
iron-drilled, ruthless, operating theatre football of the 
colleges here. This surely is the most scientific game 
in the world, more intense, more detailed, more pre- 
cise, more cerebral, more dogged and more compli- 
cated than any I know. It is exhilarating to watch, 
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like chess played by masters, a chess vitalized and 
made violent. 


“If to a European the American game, by its very 
austere, mechanical precision, its chess rules, seems 
unnecessarily to hang fire at moments in contrast to 
the running, leaping, scrambling, all-over-the-field 
Rugby game of the English schools, it more than 
makes up for this deficiency by its intensity and its 
dramatic silences. The knotted heap of grim players 
in the American game is truly gladiatorial in its 
quality, its appeal to repressed emotions. The field 
and its mathematical divisions, at first distracting to 
strangers, count for nothing in a dim oblivion. Time 
itself (as was evident at the end of the hard-fought 
Army-Notre Dame game) loses its urgency and is 
forgotten; the protagonist alone remains in the fore- 
ground of vision, and somewhere is a blurred immen- 
sity the great living mass of the American football 
crowd, exulting, urging, defiant, challenging itself a 
participant, itself interposed between the player and 
the ball. , 


“And such a crowd! No assembly of elderly Eng- 
lish cricket fans at Lord’s, leisurely and silk-hatted, 
lanquid after tea; no French crowd at a race course 
jubilant when the favorite romps home; no German 
student rally at a song festival; not even a Spanish 
crowd, ardently sanguinaceous, at a bull-fight in 
Seville has the irresistible schoolboy elan, the exul- 
tant, exuberant urge of the American football crowd. 
At my first game I had the rare gymnastic experience 
of sitting behind a solid gray wedge of West Point 
boys, who rose and fell rhythmically in their seats 
with lightning-like and disconcerting rapidity, yell- 
ing like demons and involving considerable exercise 
of the calf and toe muscles on my part in vain en- 
deavors to keep pace with their enthusiasm. 


“Last, but not least, there are those diverting, 
energetic and priceless entertainers, the cheer leaders, 
who add zest to a game the exciting epic quality of 
which does not prevent the crowd from being amused. 
Singing in chorus, even when mechanically conducted, 
is a much-neglected sport in most countries save Ger- 
many, Russia and America, and here it strikes the 
visitor as the inevitable expression of the ebullient 
and eternal youthfulness of the country, a nation ex- 
ulting in its ardor, curiosity and strength.” 

Here is an Englishman’s view of the things. that 
stand out in our games as different from theirs. Our 
athletics, as Mr. Slocombe has suggested, furnish a 
concrete expression of the life of America as the 
Englishman’s games depict his national characteris- 
tics and the Periclean Greek reflected Greek qualities 
in his attitude toward the athletics of his time. 

When this writer suggests that “football is the 
most scientific game in the world, more intense, more 
detailed, more precise, more cerebral, more dogged 
than any that he knows” he appraises qualities in the 
game that are not appreciated by those who contend 
that football is to be condemned because the men can- 
not lightly play it and because it calls for grit, stick- 
to-it-iveness and a certain amount of Spartan endur- 
ance. 
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The Technique of Ice Hockey 


ing of the individual efforts of all the 
members of a team that produces the 
best hockey. 

Team play is the foundation of suc- 
cess in hockey. The individual must 
not only know how to play by himself, 
but must also know how to play with 
others. Team work is a prime neces- 
sity in producing a successful aggre- 
gation. Mr. Fred Hewett, a former 
coach of the New York Wanderers 
team in the American Amateur 
Hockey League says: “Give me six 
mediocre men who will work together 
as a team, in preference to six indi- 
vidual stars.” ‘“‘What does it benefit a 
team to have a man take the puck 
down the ice and miss a goal because, 
instead of passing it to another player 
who was in a position to drive it past 
the goal keeper and into the net, he 
attempted to score himself and mis- 
erably failed. The man who tries to 
win a game all by himself rarely suc- 
ceeds.” * 

Though most of our hockey coaches 
recognize this principle as extremely 
important, they fail to make their men 
live up to it fully. They permit team 
work to be sacrificed for the sake of 
one or two individuals who “play to 
the grandstand.” It is the most fatal 
mistake that can be made in coaching 
hockey. Team work must be insisted 
upon; the men must be required to 
pass and play together as a team and 
not as individuals. The time to in- 
sist on team work is at the very 
beginning of the season. If success- 
fully: coached, a team will develop a 
proper feeling of interdependence 
with the result that later on, little or 
no persuasion need be given them to 
play together. “The secret of a team’s 
success is combination play, in other 
words, unselfishness. It means giving 
the puck to a player of one’s own side 
if he is in a better position to use it 
than the man who first secures the 
rubber. It is the science of mutual 
help. The team that indulges most 
in this scientific practice has the least 
hard work to do and is necessarily the 
freshest when the trying end of the 
match comes around, because combina- 
tion play minimizes the work in this 
arduous game.” * 

Aggressiveness is an important 
qualification that every member of a 
team should possess; “scrappiness” on 
both the offense and defense will go 
a long way toward winning a game 
for a team, even though it may be 
outclassed in the other departments 
of playing. “Lots of fight,” as it is 
expressed on the ice, is as essential to 


(Continued from page 19) 


a hockey team as good morale is to 
anarmy. “The cringer, the man who 
waits outside of a scrimmage until 
by chance the puck slides to him, the 
man who fears an opponent, is not a 
hockey player.”* A hockey player 
must be fearless, giving of his best 
all through the game. 

A team should never lose heart or 
give up. They should go on the ice 
with such a determination to win that 
no reversal can impede them in their 
resolve. Confidence in each other’s 
ability and in the team as a whole is 
very important. It is largely the duty 
of the coach and the captain to instill 
this element in the men. The latter 
especially should exert his influence 
toward keeping up the confidence and 
spirit of the men during the game. 
It is his duty also to foster a spirit of 
comradeship among the players, for 
only as they “pull together,” will they 
play together unselfishly as a team. 

There is a great psychological value 
in scoring the first goal. Some coaches 
insist on the attainment of a lead by 
their team, regardless of any drain 
on the forward line’s endurance. 
Others are of the opinion that, if the 
strength of an. opposing team is un- 
known, the best plan is to start by 
playing conservatively. The forwards 
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should check back carefully to make 
sure that no goal is scored against 
them. Meanwhile, they should watch 
their opponents closely and try to dis- 
cover their weak points, then they 
should take advantage of their oppo- 
nents’ weakness. Often it may be 
found that a team has one particular 
man who is incapable. If he is the 
goal keeper, as is frequently the case, 
the team should take plenty of shots, 
attempting long shots rather than try- 
ing to dribble past the defense man 
and get in close before shooting. 
Those of us who know how difficult 
it is to play goal, must agree that not 
even the best of goal tenders will stop 
all the shots. It is important, there- 


fore, to take plenty of shots, whether 
a goal keeper is weak or not. Surely 
he will not stop every shot that is 
thrown at him and it is much better 
to make at least an attempt at scor- 
ing than to lose the puck to one of the 
defense men almost every time. If the 
principle of following the shots is car- 
ried out by a proficient forward or 
two, goals are certain to be scored. 

Unlike football, hockey is a game 
that will permit of very few precon- 
ceived plays. They may be invented 
and theoretically worked out, but the 
situations in a game are so varied that 
it is almost impossible to carry out 
even the simplest of them. 

However, there are a few general 
schemes, or principles that may be 
used to advantage in offensive team 
play. - I have tried to clarify one of 
them by means of a drawing. 

The center, in possession of the 
puck, skates in the general direction 
of the left wing as if he intended to 
pass to him. The left defense will 
naturally advance to check him on that 
side and the right defense will usually 
skate toward the left wing to intercept 
the expected pass. Just as the left 
wing calls for the puck, the center 
feints towards him and then quickly 
passes to the right wing, who has an 
excellent opportunity to score. Of 
course, the deceptive principles in this 
scheme may be varied or enlarged 
upon. 

When a team is behind and is fighting 
hard to even the score, one of the de- 
fensive men should concentrate on of- 
fensive work. Chances must be taken 
at this stage of the game, and as pre- 
viously stated, it is well to have the 
defense men move up to reinforce the 
forwards. Often the winning goal 
may be scored by this means, for the 
defense men are not, as a rule, so 
fatigued as the forwards, and their 
efforts against an exhausted team will 
often prove successful. The defense 
men should be responsible for the 
checking back when this formation is 
used. 

There is much truth in that old 
maxim, “There is no defense like a 
good offense.” A good offense must 
consist of men who are good dribblers, 
who are effective scorers, who are ac- 
curate passers; men who are endowed 
with speed and endurance and men 
who have confidence and determination 
to win. Such men playing together 
on the forward line are the best de- 
fense a team can have. 

If a team is one or two goals ahead 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Reports From the New York Meetings 


Address to the Football Officials’ 


Association 


By F. A. Lambert 


r | NHOSE who controlled the des- 
tinies of football twenty years 
ago looked into the future far 

enough and with enough good judg- 
ment to conclude that many of the 
then existing evils of the game must 
be corrected if it were to survive. 
Without elaboration we may mention 
the migratory rule, one year residence 
rule, high scholastic requirements, 
limited participation, amateurism and 
finally institutional control as some of 
the progressive measures which they 
have finally persuaded almost all col- 
leges and universities to adopt and 
observe. 

The Rules Committee has gone along 
heartily in accord with these progres- 
sive developments and has altered the 
rules whenever any suggested or 
proposed change appeared to be a pro- 
gression. Each of the changes in- 
augurated has been made with the 
one purpose in mind, namely, to in- 
erease the sportsmanship of the con- 
test. Sportmanship is the real keynote 
of football and anything which tends 
to cause a diminution of this essential 
is harmful to the game in general. 


We wish to point out that the foot- 
ball official has a very definite rela- 
tionship to the game itself and is an 
important factor in the sportsmanship 
of each contest. Doctor J. F. Williams 
of Teachers College recently said— 
“All of the best values that college 
and high school coaches have sought 
for their teams frequently have been 
lost by incompetent officials.” Sports- 
manship is in the final analysis a state 
of mind. A sportsman has been de- 
fined as being one who in sports is 
fair and generous; a good loser and 
a graceful winner. 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association through its Rules Com- 
mittee has given us The Football Code. 
When first issued, it was sorely needed 
and it has served its purpose exceed- 
ingly well. There is an increasing 
tendency each season for both players 
and coaches to measure up to the 
ideals of this code. This improved 
atmosphere of the game has also 
spread noticeably to the undergradu- 
ates and alumni. Doctor Elmer Berry 
proved conclusively in his paper before 
you last year that this Code is not 
“bunk” but a practicable working code 
of the high ideals of sportsmanship of 
football. 


There can be no question but that 











On the closing days of 1926 the 
annual meetings of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, 
the Football Coaches’ Association 
and the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association were held in 
New York City. The Athletic 
Journal being a technical maga- 
zine, makes no attempt to report 
all of the proceedings. Among 
the reports and papers which 
were presented a few are here 
reproduced. Colonel Henry 
Breckinridge, the President of 
the N. A. A. F., delivered the ad- 
dress which is reported in this 
section of the Journal. General 
Pierce has served the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
for twenty years as president. 
Dr. Sanford’s address is an an- 
swer to the report of the commit- 
tee of the American Association 
of University Professors. Dr. 
Lambert is a well known official 
in Ohio. 
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the conduct, execution and personality 
of the football official are factors in 
the ultimate realization of the ideals 
of the Code. The enforcement of fair 
play is the principal function of the 
official. Through his personality and 
understanding of young men he also 
can assist very materially in the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere and attitude of 
genuine sportsmanship. To possess 
this latter value to the game, he must 
be proficient and accurate in the dis- 
charge of his commonly accepted 


duties and also be heartily in accord . 


with the Code. 

We often have been told, and we 
believe, that among the best values 
of football is the development within 
the young men participating of a 
spirit of fair play and self-control. 
Today we ask you whether it is not 
easier to give the young man this 
vision of fair play and self-control in 
the game which is well and fairly 
officiated? Players, spectators and 
even coaches accept defeat gracefully 
and within the full definition of 
sportsmanship more easily when fair 
play has prevailed throughout the 
game as the result of proper officiat- 
ing. The converse is unquestionably 
true and whenever the result of a 
game is determined by an admittedly 
questionable interpretation or de- 
cision, the general value of the game 
is lessened. 

When it is shown and appreciated 


that the official plays this important 
role in the realization of the greatest 
intrinsic values of the game, why have 
we given so little consideration to the 
matter of developing football officials 
and in more systematic dissemination 
of knowledge of the rules and the 
Code? These are the two most un- 
developed and unorganized branches 
or departments of our game. It is 
quite probable that you gentlemen do 
not appreciate fully that this situation 
exists, for you employ in your contests 
the official of much experience, the 
so-called finished product. 

Inter-scholastic football is a con- 
siderable part of our game and the 
boy participants are of an even more 
impressionable age than the college 
players. To receive the maximum 
benefit of participation for these boys, 
the contests must be properly officiated 
and orderly directed by men who are 
“in tune” with the Code. Unfortun- 
ately this ideal situation does not exist 
generally. Our investigation has 
proven that one of the most difficult 
problems confronting various state 
high school athletic commissioners, is 
the supply and selection of desirable 
officials. Too many of their games are 
improperly officiated and later pro- 
tested. 


Another of the important problems 
in inter-scholastic football has been 
to bring the boys within the influence 
and regulation of the school itself in 
the matter of organized sports rather 
than to have the same dominated or 
influenced by the “town gang” as of 
yore. We have observed that there 
can exist no “town gang” and no dis- 
turbing element following a game 
which has been officiated properly by 
men of judgment and diplomacy. 
Looking at it from every angle, we 
must conclude that the official is a 
factor necessary for sportsmanship. 

We feel that you gentlemen, repre- 
senting the leading institutions of the 
country as you do, should as indi- 
viduals and as an organization give 
some serious thought to the matter of 
disseminating more knowledge of 
football rules and developing officials. 
It is indeed not our purpose to decry 
the abilities or practices of the officials 
who work your games but rather to 
point out the possibilities in way of 
development and organization. 

Officiating is, generally speaking, a 
side-line. Officials are for the most 
part unorganized except in certain 
geographically restricted localities; 
this fact is most regrettable. An in- 
sufficient competition exists in the 
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officiating; too many find that they are 
not required to possess maximum 
efficiency to secure one or two pretty 
good games each week through the 
season. True, this is an economic 
situation, one of supply and demand 
but we can not regard it as a health- 
ful one. 

Educational institutions have de- 
veloped football and should control it. 
Interscholastic football bears such a 
direct and dependent relationship to 
intercollegiate football that we can 
not wisely close our eyes to its needs. 
With the appreciation that the high 
school was a “feeder” for the college 
and the university, you gentlemen 
here assembled have caused to be 
established courses of instruction in 
your several institutions for prospec- 
tive coaches; that they might carry 
over into the high school the true 
spirit and proper methods of playing 
football. 

Would it not be advantageous now 
for your various departments of 
physical education and athletics to 
take some definite and constructive 
action to develop officials and teach the 
rules of the game. To do the same 
would (need not) require additional 
members for your departments. Fol- 
lowing are suggestions by which we 
believe these weaknesses of our game 
can be strengthened: 

(1). Under the auspices of the 
State University or a Conference of 
Colleges together with the State High 
School Athletic association and the 
State Football Officials Association, if 
one exists, hold an annual meeting in 
each state prior to the opening of the 
football season, a meeting for the 
study of rules and officiating pro- 
ceedure. Such a meeting should be 
given state-wide publicity for several 
weeks and all college and high school 
coaches and officials urged to attend. 
These should be intensive study ses- 
sions.rather than brief interpretation 
meetings so that those who need it 
most can benefit in detail. 

(2). More complete, detailed and 
comprehensive courses of instruction 
in officiating and rules in the univer- 
sities and colleges now offering regu- 
lar and summer courses in football. 
We believe it might prove practicable 
and advantageous to offer such as an 
extra or intensive course of several 
days or evenings. If the professor 
(coach) himself was not well versed 
in officiating procedure, he could invite 
in one or more well known and experi- 
enced officials to assist in teaching the 
finer points involved. Every older 
official who is sincerely and unselfishly 
interested in the development of the 
game will give of his time and effort 
to assist in the teaching of younger 
coaches and officials without compen- 
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sation. If such intensive course be 
given, it might be offered to anyone 
possessing the necessary background 
of football and the general desirabil- 
ity; we believe the same would be 
received very popularly. 

(3). That the Rules Committee 
endeavor to have the football rules 
distributed on or about July first of 
each year. This would make possible 
their study in accurate detail in the 
latter half of the summer schools and 
allow a longer period for officials to 
study and assist each other. 


(4). Officials and coaches should 
avail themselves of opportunities to 
explain the rules to high school foot- 
ball squads, at luncheon clubs and in 
various gatherings of men interested 
in the game. Increased knowledge 
means an increased appreciation of 
the game and an increased sportsman- 
ship. Officials and coaches should co- 
operate in the writing of articles for 
the press accurately setting forth, each 
September, the alterations in the rules 
and showing how these may be seen 
to affect the play. Such articles may 
be general enough for the interested 
fan and still bear enough detail to 
enable the average coach and official 
to work out the complete detail. We 
have done this the past few years in 
Ohio and have had the same article 
appear simultaneously on the third 
Sunday in September in seven papers 
in our largest cities. 

(5). If scouting is continued as 
part of the game why not have each 
scout report upon the officials who 
work the game he covers, making some 
specific comment upon the apparent 
ability and physical qualifications of 
each. An office employee could quickly 
transfer these observations each week 
and thus compile and keep up a card 
index in which the coach could, to his 
own satisfaction at least, 
officials who are working for him. 
Too often a good official is kept out of 
a good game for only the reason that 
a coach knows too little about him and 
doesn’t want to “take a chance.” 


(6). It would be advantageous and 
in the best interests of sportsmanship 
to have a joint committee of coaches 
and officials, perhaps three of each, 
to formulate a code setting forth what 
should constitute proper conduct and 
relationship for both the coach and 
the official, before, during and immedi- 
ately following the contest. A coach 
sitting upon the bench can, by his 
remarks or actions or both, influence 
the minds of the players about him 
and the spectators behind him in such 
manner as to preclude practically the 
possibility of one or more officials hav- 
ing a fair chance from that moment 
on or functioning as an honest arbiter. 
Many, of these “snap judgments” on 
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the part of coaches are misunderstand- 
ings. It is not our purpose here to 
say just. what constitutes proper con- 
duct in all cases but your own ques- 
tionnaire of 1925 reveals the fact that 
you gentlemen all do not agree on 
the subject. Officials are human and 
whenever the human element enters 
in, errors occur. You may as well 
anticipate that some errors in officiat- 
ing will continue to occur and decide 
what manner of dealing with them is 
best for the game. 

(7). Let departments of physical 
education and athletics in our colleges 
and universities be factors in the 
organization and ultimate classifica- 
tion of officials in various sections or 
states. It has been proven definitely 
that officials can and do assist each 
other very markedly and advantage- 
ously when brought together properly. 
With the best interests of the game at 
heart and its present rapid growth in 
mind, we should all unite in the hope 
that officials, as well as colleges, uni- 
versities and coaches, soon may be 
organized, first by cities and states 
and finally, into a national association 
of such strength and constructive ac- 
complishments that the official will 
cease to operate as an individual and 
become an integral unit of another 
organization working along definite 
and uniform lines for the good of our 
game. 


Football Offense 
Address to Football Coaches’ 


Association 
By John L. Griffith 


The fact that football has this year 
reached its highest point of develop- 
ment in the history of the game leads 
to the suggestion that all amateur 
sports likewise have shown a satisfac- 
tory growth and development. The 
American people today have more 
time and money to spend for recrea- 
tion than their fathers had. Twenty- 
five years ago the per capita wealth 
in the United States was $1,164 and 
in 1925 it was $3,400. In 1900 twelve 
hours was the average working day 
and eight and one-half to nine hours 
is the average working day of the 
present. In other words, we have 
from fifteen to twenty hours more 
per week for recreation or leisure 
than had the people of an earlier gen- 
eration. Further in 1900 there was 
one automobile for every 9,499 per- 
sons in the United States and in 1925 
each 6.6 persons owned an automobile. 
In 1900 there were 113,000 miles of 
surface roads in this country and now 
there are over a half a million miles 
of hard roads. I mention these fig- 
ures to show a few reasons why our 
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people are devoting more time to ath- 
letics now than formerly. 

As regards football, especially, 
there are a few things that might be 
suggested as to why this game has 
grown so rapidly. In the first place 
the coaches and directors have learned 
not only how to administer the games 
more efficiently than formerly but in 
addition they have dramatized the 
contests in such a manner as to add 
to their popularity. Today our most 
thrilling and spectacular gatherings 
are those in the football stadia where 
well trained bands .play and where 
ceremonies of one sort and another 
are staged not only for the entertain- 
ment but further for the edification 
of the spectators. While some persons 
are prone to look upon this develop- 
ment of the game with apprehension 
and alarm, I am convinced that the 
average football crowd is composed 
for the most part of educated well 
mannered citizens who are stimulated 
and benefited by attending football 
games. 

Another reason why amateur sports 
in general and football in particular 
have become so tremendously popular 
is that every man, woman and child 
in the country know that each contest 
will be fought out on its merits. In 
all my years of contact with athletics 
of various sorts I have yet to hear of 
an amateur game that was thrown by 
the contestants and I have never 
heard any one voice suspicion as to 
whether or not the men in the games 
were trying to win. 

The discussion which I have been 
asked to consider in this paper has 
to do with one of the most important 
reasons for the following which foot- 
ball has today; the offense of today 
has been improved and made more in- 
teresting than was the offense em- 
ployed by the coaches of an earlier 
date. May I suggest that this body 
consider this matter and that the 
coaches here assembled hesitate before 
recommending any rules changes 
which will make the game less inter- 
esting to the spectator and players 
alike. 

Football Styles 

The methods of attack in football 
have today become more or less stand- 
ardized. The coaches throughout the 
country use or attempt to use this 
system or that system as exemplified 
by you men here who are looked upon 
as the leading coaches. There was 
a time when the coaches in the schools 
and colleges for the most part did 
not know very much about the 
systems of offense used by the other 
coaches. Consequently each one had 
to develop his own system. Whether 
or not this is a good thing for the 
game is debatable. Personally I think 
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it has resulted in improving football. 
At the same time it would be regretta- 
ble if football became as highly stand- 
ardized as has baseball. Formerly the 
football coaches jealously guarded 
their football secrets but today the 
broader spirit of sportsmanship has 
animated the football teachers and 
they are through coaching schools, 
books and articles telling the younger 
and less experienced men the lessons 
which they have learned. 


The Shift 


For a great many years the coaches 
have employed strategy of one sort or 
another in shifting their men for the 
attack. Twenty years ago one coach 
who is no less famous now than then 
had his men line up shifted, accord- 
ing to the signal which was given 
when the ball was downed. Others 
moved their men to an unbalanced line 
or shifted their backs into different 
formations. In those days, however, 
the signal was not generally called 
until the defense had lined up and the 
offensive quarter-back was enabled to 
look over his opponent and thus call 
his play depending largely upon the 
positions which they had assumed. In 
other words, in those days the offense 
was planned with the defense in mind. 
In recent years the football strategists 
have more and more ignored the de- 
fense and have attempted through the 
use of the shift to start their at- 
tack without so much thought of the 
defense but with more attention paid 
to the position of the teams on the 
field, the stage ef the game and the 
basic strength of the team with the 
ball. 

One of the most interesting develop- 

ments in offensive football in the last 
decade has been evolved around the 
various shifts, With the coaches de- 
vising methods of meeting the differ- 
ent shift plays, however, this phase 
of offense has become less important 
than formerly and as a result there 
was a tendency shown this year on 
the part of many teams to start their 
plays from a set formation. 
' A shift may be legal or it may be 
illegal, depending upon whether or not 
the men come to a full stop. It is 
well known that it places a heavy 
burden on the officials to legislate to 
the satisfaction of the contending 
parties when one or both teams use a 
fast shift in which the men charge 
on a rhythm. 

Probably more hostilities and re- 
criminations result because of dis- 
putes over shift plays than any other 
one element in football. The coaches 
should take cognizance of this and yet 
at the same time I am sure no one 
would want to see the strategic move- 
ment of the backs and the line men 
prohibited. , 


Some years ago the speaker asked 
an old experienced football coach what 
in his judgment was the most valu- 
able play in football. This man 
replied “the quick line opening play.” 
You older men recall how this play 
formerly was developed and how much 
it was used. While probably nearly 
every coach has always had some kind 
of a quick line opening play, it has 
seemed to me that this year the play 
had come back again into vogue and 
was better perfected than it has been 
for a number of years. 


Further, there is evidence to sup- 
port the conclusion that the slant off- 
tackle which has always been a valu- 
able weapon of attack has this year 
been superseded somewhat by the cut- 
back both inside and outside of tackle 
and also by the wide end runs. A 
decade ago very few coaches directed 
their plays outside of end. This year 
in many of the important games the 
speaker has seen plays which evi- 
dently were intended to go wide and 
which were wonderfully successful. 


Styles change in football as in 
clothes and while a few years ago it 
was the style to use the direct pass 
almost exclusively for bucks, passes 
and runs in most of the big games, 
this year the quarterback sometimes 
handled the ball from center. This 
made possible various varieties of 
hidden ball plays, especially when the 
team met a sluggish line. Where the 
forwards break through aggressively 
and attempt to stop the opponent’s 
plays behind the line, direct passes or 
quick passes from the quarterback 
usually brought better results. 


Increased Scoring 


It would be interesting to know 
whether the teams of today run off 
more plays in their games than did 


the teams twenty or twenty-five years | 


ago. All of the figures which I have 
been able to collect indicate that more 
plays were completed per minute 
formerly than now. It would be in- 
teresting to know how these statistics 
would vary in different parts of the 
country: If the men here were in- 
terested in this matter and were will- 
ing to discuss this point the informa- 
tion which they could give out would 
be of value. 


Even if it is true that the games 
of 1926 resulted in fewer plays being 
executed, yet it is probably true that 
the teams of now score more points 
per game than did the teams of 
former years. In 1900 there were 
twenty-one Conference games played 
between Big Ten teams. In those 
games 350 points, were scored by the 
contending elevens, making a total of 
16.6 points per game scored. In 1926 
the Western Conference teams played 
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twenty-two games and scored 510 
points or an average of 23.18 per 
game. In 1900 the winning teams 
scored 195 points to 155 by the losers 
or a difference of 1.14 points per 
game. In 1926 the winning teams 
scored 252 points to 158, making a 
difference of 155 or 6.5 points differ- 
ence per game. 





Report of 
Col. Henry Breckinridge 
President 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, Hotel Astor, N. Y. 
Monday, December, 27, 1926 


The close of another year finds the 
Federation with the consciousness of 
progress. 

It is well to go back in our minds 
to the conditions and purposes that 
led to the organization of the Federa- 
tion. In the last fifty years athletic 
organizations in general have grown 
in America to proportions unequalled 
in other countries. For example: 
twenty years ago the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association with a 
handful of colleges was organized by 
General Palmer E. Pierce, primarily 
to save the game of football. Since 
that time it has grown to include 
every important institution of learn- 
ing in the country and now comprises 
within its supervision every college 
sport. Among its members are found 
athletic plants worth many millions 
of dollars and the undergraduate stu- 
dents of its institutions are numbered 
by the hundred thousands. In the 
same period there have grown up in 
the army and navy well-conceived and 
wisely administered athletic pro- 
grams touching the lives of several 
hundred thousand young men. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
with its million members and vast 
properties conducts a program com- 
prehensive and highly beneficial. The 
National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations compris- 
ing something like eighteen thousand 
high schools with hundreds of thou- 
sands of our youth enjoying the bene- 
fits to mind and body found in clean 
sport has inaugurated a most signifi- 
cant movement in the field of the na- 
tion’s athletics. The playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
has grown to vast proportions in its 
wholesome work for the play life of 
the young. The United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, under a wise and 
vigorous guidance, has brought the 
splendid game of tennis to the fore- 
front of American sports. The Boy 
Scouts of America has one of the 
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most important campaigns of service 
ever conceived for youth. Not less 
significant are the work and influence 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, The 
Boys’ Club Federation and the Order 
of De Molay. 

This astounding development of re- 
cent years speaks a great nation’s 
will that the Industrial Revolution 
with its attendant concentration of 
population in cities shall not be per- 
mitted to undermine the physical vi- 
rility of the race. It goes further and 
resolves that the ideals of chivalry 
that should prevail upon the playfield 
and in life shall be given their due 
emphasis. 

So we have gathered in this Fed- 
eration all these great bodies on the 
dual American principles of indepen- 
dence and autonomy on the one hand 
and federated co-operation for their 
common purposes. You hold in your 
hands great potential power for good 
and the equally great responsibility 
that comes from power, actual or po- 
tential. How wisely and effectively 
you use this power depends upon the 
clearness and strength of your vision 
and your willingness to give your loy- 
alty, strength and substance to the 
adequate fulfilment of our common 
purposes. 

In the men’s division alone our or- 
ganization reaches eight million boys 
and men. They promote and conduct 
ninety per cent of the volume of the 
amateur athletics of the nation. But 
great and impressive as this fact may 
be it is to be realized that there are 
nineteen million young men in all who 
should be brought within the whole- 
some influence of these organizations. 
It is to be realized that two-thirds 
of the young man power of the coun- 
try are not influenced with sufficient 
directness and indubitably there is 
connection between this fact and the 
oft-repeated statement that the phys- 
ical survey of the nation during the 
last war under the draft found thirty- 
three per cent of our manhood phys- 
ically defective in some important fac- 
tor of well-being. Great as has been 
the progress and accomplishment ob- 
viously it is but one-third complete. 

We know our aim. Our ideal of 
service is clear. By the absorption of 
our energies in the demands of daily 
life we have not done all that we 
would. But every motive and reason 
that called this Federation into being 
exists today with equal force and 
clear perception born of experience. I 
bid you hold with tenacity to the reso- 
lutions made at the time of our be- 
ginning. 

Without straining an analogy and 
with modest recognition of its dispro- 
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portion, there is a fundamental simi- 
larity in our development to the early 
history of our country. Under the 
impelling influence of circumstances 
the thirteen original colonies found 
the vital necessity of federation. In 
the early years of the Constitution it 
was hard to get the states to divert 
enough of their attention and energies 
from their own affairs to make the 
federal government strong and effec- 
tive for carrying into effect the com- 
mon purposes. So with us, the busy 
man, absorbed in the multifarious de- 
tails of his own organization found 
it difficult to divert sufficient time and 
energy to the common force of the 
Federation to make it a sufficiently 
vital instrument of their common will. 
But I am not discouraged by this fact 
because each year has seen improve- 
ment—a clearer conception of the 
vital necessity of the Federation, a 
greater willingness to contribute time 
and money to its affairs, a greater 
realization of the chaos and uncer- 
tainty that would ensue from the non- 
existence of such a clearing house of 
co-operation and co-ordination. The 
effectiveness of the Federation must 
go from the bottom up and not from 
the top down. It is the loyalty, the 
suggestion, the advice, the support of 
you that will make or mar it. The 
wisest and most vigorous executive is 
impotent in his leadership without the 
stimulus and inspiration of your loy- 
alty and help. 

Recent events compel me to bring to 
your attention the problem of our re- 
lations with the American Olympic 
Association and its creature the 
American Olympic Committee. Most 
of you will recall that following the 
Olympic games at Antwerp in 1920 
specific discontent with the conduct of 
those games and general discontent 
with the system that underlay the 
control of America’s participation in 
international athletics came to a head. 
The net result was that the army and 
navy, the colleges and other bodies 
stated that it would be necessary for 
them to withdraw from the Olympic 
organization and be relieved of any 
responsibility therefor, unless it was 
reorganized on a basis of democratic 
representation that had some relation 
to the actual and relative importance 
of the great athletic bodies of the na- 
tion. The firm stand of the Depart- 
ments of War and Navy, the colleges 
and other organizations brought 
about a compromise which was looked 
upon as highly unsatisfactory at the 
time, but was thought to be possible of 
toleration. By a long procession of 
events a peculiar situation existed 
where a faction had maneuvered it- 
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self into the control of America’s par- 
ticipation in the Olympic games, leav- 
ing the organizations controlling 
ninety per cent of American athletics 
and furnishing ninety per cent of the 
athletes in a position of hopeless and 
impotent minority. But for the sake 
of the preservation of some semblance 
of unity and peace these great minor- 
ity organizations consented to join the 
American Olympic Association. Their 
conclusion was based upon two consid- 
erations. First, the constitutional 
guarantee of a two-thirds rule which 
gave a veto power over ill-advised 
action to this vast majority of ath- 
letic interest which had been jockeyed 
into a legal minority. Second, reli- 
ance was placed upon the character 
and personality of that great sports- 
man, Colonel Robert M. Thompson, 
who was chosen president of the 
American Olympic Association and 
president of the American Olympic 
Committee. Reliance upon this great 
sportsman was not in vain and so 
long as he was at the helm the 
situation was tolerable. His with- 
drawal was the signal for the im- 
mediate resumption of the methods 
of faction that had caused the crisis 
following the games of 1920. Even 
after the reorganization of the Amer- 
ican Olympic Association under the 
compromise above referred to the fac- 
tion of which I speak still controlled 
a majority vote but not a two-thirds 
vote. Taking advantage of a joker 
in the constitution, organizations were 
multiplied, admitted to representation 
in the American Olympic Association 
and utilized to swell their majority to 
a two-thirds vote. On the withdrawal 
of Colonel Thompson from the lead- 
ership of the association this added 
voting power was utilized to do away 
with the two-thirds rule which had 
been the basic condition of our con- 
sent to join the reorganized American 
Olympic Association. Thus was de- 
stroyed the only legal and constitu- 
tional protection of the athletic bodies 
that had forced the reorganization 
and they were left by political man- 
euver in the same state of impotence 
that had caused their withdrawal 
after 1920. In face of this action, as 
one of your delegates to the quadren- 
nial meeting of the American Olympic 
Association, I resigned from the va- 
rious committees to which I had been 
chosen. General Palmer E. Pierce and 
Major John L. Griffith did likewise. 
I lay these facts before you for what- 
ever action you wish to take. The ques- 
tion in a nutshell is whether the or- 
ganizations which are concerned with 
ninety per cent of the athletic activ- 
ity of the nation and from whose 
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ranks come ninety per cent of the suc- 
cessful athletes in international com- 
petition shall acquiesce in a situation 
where the control of a minority fac- 
tion shall be perpetually fastened upon 
the body of American athletics. 

In closing I would re-emphasize the 
importance of your mission. Individ- 
ually and collectively it is to bring 
physical education, wholesome recrea- 
tion and the ideals of sportsmanship 
to all the youth of the land—not to a 
specialized few. Outside the church 
and school there is no enterprise of 
higher importance to the lasting wel- 
fare of our country. I summon you 
to renewed enthusiasm and determina- 
tion both in your individual organiza- 
tions and in your relations with the 
Federation. I urge that now be an- 
other zero hour and this meeting a 
jumping off position for a further 
advance. 





Report of Gen. Palmer E. 
Pierce, President of 


N. C. A. A. 


With this Twenty-First Conference, 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation begins auspiciously the third 
decade of its history. A half dozen 
or more colleges are seeking to join 
the association today. This annually 
recurring increase in membership in- 
dicates that the N. C. A. A. is a living 
body with a distinct field of service, 
and that its influence is growing. 
Many educational institutions, how- 
ever, are not members. Whenever 
opportunity offers, the Council desires 
that invitations be extended them to 
join. The sole condition of member- 
ship is as stated in Article V of the 
constitution : 

“The members of this Associa- 
tion severally agree to supervise 
and, in so far as may be prac- 
ticable, to control athletic sports 
so that they will be administered 
in accord with the law of ama- 
teurism and the principles of 
amateur sport set forth in this 
Constitution, and to establish and 
preserve high standards of per- 
sonal honor, eligibility and fair 
play. The self-government of the 
constituent members shall not be 
interfered with or questioned.” 

It is therefore evident that no effort 
is being made to establish a strong, 
centralized control of collegiate ath- 
letics. The principle of local govern- 
ment was adopted by the associated 
colleges at the formation of their 
union in 1905, and has never been de- 
parted from. It is believed, however, 
that good and satisfactory direction 
of intercollegiate sports can be se- 


cured only through the formation of 
local leagues. Eventually these may 
become closely affiliated with the na- 
tional organization than at present. 
This, however, will come (if it does) 
from a process of evolution and not 
revolution. 

The number of college conferences 
is increasing. That they are strug- 
gling to deal successfully with the 
many complex problems connected 


with intercollegiate sports, a careful 


reading of the reports of the repre- 
sentatives of the eight districts into 
which the United States is divided 
will reveal. They will also reveal the 
necessity for the co-operation of all 
educational institutions in the effort 
to make athletic and physical training 
a part of the educational program, to 
suppress excesses and to increase 
benefits. Dr. Penick, reporting for the 
Texas District, strikingly says: 
“What is needed here in the 
proper control of intercollegiate 
athletics, a fuller appreciation of 
the fact that intercollegiate ath- 
letics should be educational in its 
purposes, as well as recreational, 
and that they must be controlled 
by the schools themselves with 
that end in view. The greatest 
problem connected with the car- 
rying out of this program is the 
solution of the three-headed mon- 
ster—proselyting, professionaliz- 
ing and commercializing.” 

As usual, this and other reports of 
the eight district representatives have 
been printed and distributed. In 
them will be found a composite pic- 
ture of athletic conditions among the 
colleges of this great land. The 
printed proceedings of the annual 
N. C. A. A. Conferences are now rec- 
ognized as a first-class source of the 


history of amateur athlétics in the: 


United States since the organization 
of this association in 1905. Libraries 
are seeking to complete their files of 
those documents, but, unfortunately, 
the supply of old copies is not equal 
to the demand. 

You will also receive reports from 
the following playing rules commit- 
tees — football, soccer, basketball, 
swimming, volley ball, boxing, wrest- 
ling, lacrosse and track and field. 

Briefly, it may be stated that in all 
parts of the country American foot- 
ball continues the most popular of 
college sports. On the whole it has 
been admirably played during 1926, 
although it must be admitted there 
have been instances of poor sports- 
manship and violations of the princi- 
ples of the amateur spirit as set forth 
in the constitution of the N. C. A. A. 
It is believed, however, that the aca- 
demic authorities have in most, if not 
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all, of these cases taken the steps nec- 
essary to correct the glaring faults 
that came to public notice. 

The rules of play have been sub- 
jected to considerable criticism and 
certain suggested changes have been 
advocated by many. Perhaps the most 
important of them is the proposition 
to remove coaches from the side lines, 
so that they will not be able to direct 
and control the games, as it is claimed 
they have been doing. It is argued 
that after the ball is put in play the 
players should have all the responsi- 
bilities of the game; that by remov- 
ing side-line control, self-reliance, ini- 
ative and undergraduate leadership 
would be developed instead of sup- 
pressed, as under the present system. 
The change certainly would lessen the 
importance of the coach and increase 
that of the captain of the eleven. 

It is not thought advisable for this 
body to instruct its Football Rules 
Committee definitely, as it did back in 
1905, but it seems quite in order to 
recommend to them serious considera- 
tion of this advocated addition to the 
rules, as well as other proposed leg- 
islation to prevent the huddle and to 
quicken the play. 

That the hazards of this strenuous 
game have been minimized by the ex- 
cellent rules of play prepared by your 
efficient committee is evidenced by the 
few serious casualties during the past 
season. One college man, four high 
school players, one Marine soldier, 
and one player in a town eleven, died 
from injuries received on football 
playing fields. The insurance. com- 
panies do not rate football as extra 
hazardous. Efficient precautionary 
rules have been adopted by many 
states and cities, requiring doctor’s 
examinations of school boys before a 
competitive game, two or three weeks 
at least of preparatory training, and 
only one game a week. These have 
greatly assisted in lessening the 
casualties. 

Baseball has lost its former great 
popularity with college students. It 
seems difficult to explain satisfactor- 
ily the reason for this. It may be that 
the professional has hurt the college 
game—especially where the two have 
not been kept separate. Baseball is 
a fine, distinctive American product, 
and the colleges should not lose inter- 
est in it. 

A successful effort was made during 
the past season to reawaken interest 
in community amateur baseball 
throughout the United States. The 
National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, through one of its members, the 
American Legion, organized about 
6,000 boys’ clubs, held community, 
state, interstate and national cham- 
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pionships that aroused great interest 
and enthusiasm. This was accom- 
plished through proper local leader- 
ship and by making the games strictly 
amateur. Should not the colleges 
make a concerted effort to revive base- 
ball? To this end it is recommended 
that a baseball committee be appointed 
to report on, and, if thought advisable, 
prepare college baseball rules, and to 
recommend to the colleges the action 
necessary to stimulate the interest in 
it of their undergraduates. 

That excellent sport, Soccer, seems 
to be growing in popularity. Most 
colleges are encouraging its use by 
undergraduates for whom American 
Rugby is too strenuous. 

Basketball continues to gain in pop- 
ular favor. Next to football, more 
copies of the playing rules for this 
game are sold than any other. It is 
now rated as a major sport by many 
colleges. In the neighborhood of a 
hundred thousand copies of our copy- 
righted rules of play of each of these 
games are sold annually. 

Track and field, golf, hockey, swim- 
ming, fencing, Lacrosse, boxing, 
wrestling, volley ball and tennis are 
being enjoyed by increasing numbers 
of undergraduates. 

The 1926 National Collegiate Track 
and Field Meet was held in the new 
Municipal Stadium in Chicago last 
June, and was a great success. Sev- 
enty-two colleges participated and all 
parts of the United States were repre- 
sented. Mr. Stagg and his assistants, 
Messrs. Griffith and Jones, are to be 
congratulated upon the success of 
their efforts to promote these contests 
for the individual collegiate champion- 
ships of our country. They have been 
requested to take charge of the 1927 
Track and Field Meet to be held in 
Chicago next summer. A wonderful 
spirit pervades these games. They 
have done much to elevate the stand- 
ards of sportsmanship throughout our 
land. You are urged to give hearty 
support to the 1927 games. 

Your Swimming Committee, under 
the leadership of Messrs. Luehring 
and Sullivan, have been very success- 
ful in stirring up interest in this ex- 
cellent sport, and have been requested 
to arrange for collegiate championship 
races in 1927. The association is 
under great obligation to the United 
States Naval Academy for the hospi- 
tality extended again this year to the 
undergraduate swimming athletes and 
their coaches. 

It is recommended that the Com- 
mittees on Boxing and Westling give 
careful consideration to the desirabil- 
ity of inaugurating in 1927 national 
intercollegiate championships in their 
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respective sports. It may be practi- 
cable to hold a combined meet that 
would be interesting and helpful in 
promoting greater participation by 
undergraduates in these manly games. 

During last year’s conference a res- 
olution was passed recommending that 
the colleges do not employ in any 
capacity after September 1, 1926, any 
person who, after that date, may be 
connected with professional football. 
The purpose was to keep amateur 
separate from professional football. 
The necessity for this is apparent. 
Many of those interested in the pro- 
fessional game have given hearty 
support to the movement, and the 
unfortunate incidents of 1925 were 
not repeated in 1926. 

Whether or not American Rugby 
will continue a strictly college game 
remains to be seem. Some argue that 
there is much in favor of professional 
football, provided it is played well and 
clean, and can be kept separate and 
apart from the amateur game. They 
say, “Would not professional games, 
properly played and controlled, pro- 
vide a spectacular sport to the benefit 
of the public? And would not the 
colleges be likely to benefit, if some 
of the excessive attention now riveted 
on intercollegiate football contests 
were diverted to other fields?” 

But I will not dwell longer on this 
interesting subject for fear of tres- 
passing on the report of the Commit- 
tee of Five, which was appointed last 
December to give consideration to the 
subject of intercollegiate football. 
Professor Richardson of Dartmouth, 
chairman of the committee, will soon 
state the results of their study. One 
thing we can all agree upon, and that 
is the vital necessity of not permitting 
professionals and amateurs to mingle 
in our college competitive sports. If 
they did, the amateur would be sure 
to disappear, and the desired general 
participation in athletics by under- 
graduates as well. 

Your are also to hear the prelimin- 
ary report of the survey kindly under- 
taken by the Carnegie Foundation. 
Without a doubt Dr. Howard Savage 
and his assistants are doing a valuable 
work in an efficient manner. When it 
is completed, the educational institu- 
tions of the United States will have 
available information and data that 
should prove of great assistance in 
determining policies and in adopting 
or perfecting organizations for the 
direction and control of their athletic 
and physical training activities. 

Permit me again to refer to the 
necessity of faculty control of col- 
legiate athletics and co-operation of 
the colleges through local leagues. In 
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our Fifth District, Dean Beyer reports 
that practically all the colleges are 
members of such governing bodies. He 
also states: 


“Stadium building is approaching 
completion in the larger institutions 
and campaigns for field houses are 
under way. Stadiums were financed 
and field houses are being financed 
through the issue of bonds, and many 
of the colleges and universities have 
assumed financial obligations which 
will require ten to twenty years or 
more for their liquidation. Coaches’ 
salaries in large part, and bonds in 
their entirety, are paid from gate re- 
ceipts. Gate receipts depend on win- 
ning teams. Successful teams require 
good athletes, and good athletes ‘do 
not grow on every bush.’ Every con- 
ference frowns on recruiting and 
proselyting, and some of the confer- 
ences have passed resolutions and 
regulations forbidding coaches and 
members of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education to offer any induce- 
ments to secondary schools athletes. 
Free scholarships for athletes are 
under the ban. In spite of these regula- 
tions, high schools, junior colleges, and 
the smaller colleges are raided con- 
tinually by the stronger institutions, 
both inside and outside of the dis- 
trict.” 

“This is a condition all too preva- 
lent in the Central West and may be 
present in other sections. Heroic 
treatment is necessary. ... The move- 
ment in order to be effective should 
be nation-wide, and in a condition 
worthy of the consideration of the 
N. C. A. A.” 

Dean Beyer can be assured that this 
condition does exist in other districts. 
It prevails especially in the unorgan- 
ized eastern states. Even this city 
can furnish a brilliant example of 
successful recruiting of football play- 
ers. And what shall be said of con- 
ditions in certain Pennsylvania col- 
leges? How can the attendant evils 
of this serious problem be dealt with 
efficiently unless the colleges are thor- 
oughly organized for co-operative 
effort? The solution would be simple 
if all the colleges were united in local 
conferences. They could then adopt 
and enforce eligibility rules that 
would minimize improper proselyting 
and other abuses existing among the 
colleges themselves. It would not be 
so easy, however, to prevent the de- 
bauching now going on of high and 
secondary school lads. To succeed 
here would require the co-operation of 
the authorities of such schools. United 
effort is being attempted by the West- 
ern Conference, which has a work- 
ing agreement with the high school 
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A “Line-Up” 
Repeated On Hundreds 
Of Teams 


HE line-up of players on 

each team will differ, but in 
at least one respect they are all 
alike—they bat with Louisville 
Slugger almost exclusively. 


Major league teams with their 
famous batting stars, playing in 
great stadiums before enormous 
crowds, depend on the same bat 
that the least known town team, 
with a pasture for a diamond, 
has likewise found best. 


Louisville Slugger is the choice 
of all; and it is not by chance 
that it has attained this pre-emi- 
nent rank. Fifty years of experi- 
ence in selecting timber - and 


making bats for the great slug- 
gers of past and present have 
created a degree of balance, driv- 
ing power and uniform quality in 
Louisville Slugger that is found 


nowhere else. 


You can put your reliance in 
Louisville Slugger bats with the 
same confidence as Manager 
Hendricks and his Cincinnati 
Reds, shown in the photograph 


above. 


Write us for our new, illustrated 
book to distribute among your 
squad, “Famous Sluggers of 
1926.” Free. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Incorporated, Louisville Ky. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
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principals of their district. 

Yes, as Dean Beyer says, this is a 
condition worthy of your considera- 
tion. Are the colleges going to face 
the issue and organize in order, as 
our constitution states, “to maintain 
their athletic activities on a high 
plane and make efficient use of sports 
for character building?” 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth 
has well stated: “Athletics as exist- 
ent in the colleges today admittedly 
have their grave weaknesses, their 
serious faults, and their unfortunate 
influences. Nevertheless, the history 
of the past quarter century shows not 
only an eagerness, but a capacity in 
the field of athletic control for cor- 
recting evils and enhancing virtues, 
viewed in terms of influence upon 
ideals of community life among un- 
dergraduates, that has not been ex- 
ceeded in other fields of human 
activity within or without the college.” 

Nevertheless, much remains to be 
done, and I urge upon the colleges the 
determination to eradicate all the 
weaknesses, faults, and unfortunate 
influences that may still exist in the 
conduct of their intercollegiate sports 
and physical training. Co-operation 
will make it possible, for in union 
there is strength. 


A Reply to Dean Wilkin’s 
Report on Intercol- 
legiate Football 


By Dean S. V. Sanford 


University of Georgia 


IFTY years ago, November 23, 
Pies. six college men met in the 
old Massasoit House, Springfield, 

and founded football as an intercol- 
legiate game, adopted a uniform code 
of rules, scheduled a series of games, 
and formed the first American Inter- 
collegiate Football Association. As 
this is the fiftieth year in intercollegi- 
ate football, so this is the fiftieth 
reform or report or indictment of in- 
tercollegiate football that has been 
submitted to this association or to 
some similar body for discussion. 
During these fifty years we have ac- 
complished at least one permanent 
thing—changed the old rugby game 
into a distinctively American game. 
Today the voice of the reformer is 
so conspicuously abroad in the land, it 
apparently behooves us either to pre- 
pare to reform something or to be 
reformed. Also, since it seems to be 
the fashion to attack the present gen- 
eration of college students and par- 
ticularly their ideas and activities it 
is hardly to be expected that such a 
shining target as football—the finest 
and most popular of college sports— 





should escape the lance of the re- 
former. 

I have been asked to reply to the 
report of Dean Wilkins on “Intercol- 
legiate Football.” His report has 
attracted favorable comment and is 
one that deserves the thoughtful con- 
sideration of college men. For me to 
reply to this report is no easy task. I 
trust that you will take into considera- 
tion that I have had very little time to 
give to the study of his report, 
whereas he has had many months for 
study, preparation, and research. 


A report of a special committee is 
the combined judgment of many 
scholarly minds. It is particularly 
formidable and dangerous when it has 
attached thereto five pages of refer- 
ences. Such a report with such a 
bibliography, by its very form, will 
convince many people that the final 
word has been written on intercollegi- 
ate football. I must admit that such 
an array of authoritative references 
has a tendency to intimidate me. 


Experience has taught me, however, 
to examine the list of references be- 
fore reading any report. In that way 
it is easy to determine whether a re- 
port is biased or unbiased, whether 
it is a prejudiced or an unprejudiced 
study of the question. It is generally 
assumed that a report authorized by 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors will present both sides 
of a question fully. 


As I read the list of references I 
was surprised that certain addresses 
of eminent educators were not in- 
cluded in the list. It was more no- 
ticeable since those men had so often 
been quoted in the press on intercol- 
legiate football and on college athletics 
in general. In that bibliography I do 
not see listed that brilliant address 
“Brief Confession of Faith in Matters 
Athletic” by President Angell of Yale, 
at that time Dean Angell of Chicago; 
nor that thoughtful address on “The 
Administration of Athletics” by Pro- 
fessor Kennedy of Princeton; nor that 
scholarly address on “The Place of 
Athletics in an Educational Program” 
by President Hopkins of Dartmouth. 
Of course all good things can not be 
included in any one bibliography. 

Sections I-V of his report discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
the game, as at present carried on, 
for the undergraduate body, for the 
members of the squad, for the mem- 
bers of the faculty, for the alumni, 
and for the public; section VI pre- 
sents two proposals for reform, and 
section VII contains certain recom- 
mendations as to local procedure. A 
further analysis of this report shows 
that eight per cent of it is devoted to 
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the advantages of football, and that 
ninety-two per cent of it is devoted 
to the disadvantages of the game as 
at present carried on and to the two 
proposals for reform. The report as 
a matter of fact is an indictment of 
intercollegiate football—the severest 
indictment I have ever read. 


The report states that the two major 
disadvantages of the game from the 
effect on the undergraduate body are 
“over-excitement about football which 
prevails through the autumn and the 
consequent distortion of values which 
prevail continuously. This over-ex- 
citement results in neglect of class 
work, of preparation of papers, of col- 
lateral reading, and of inattention in 
the class.” In other words, intercol- 
legiate football relegates college work 
to a position of minor interest and 
consequent neglect. The second indict- 
ment, distortion of values, has “a ten- 
dency to exalt football prowess above 
all 6ther kinds of excellence and to 
make the football player the object of 
continued hero worship such as is not 
accorded to any other college student.” 
Continuing, the report argues that in- 
tercollegiate football “gives occasion 
for drinking, for the encouragement 
of betting, and for provocation of dis- 
honesty in other respects.” It would 
appear, therefore, that the committee 
holds to the opinion that football as 
now conducted furnishes the occasion 
or the incentive for every crime in the 
state code with the possible exception 
of arson and lynching. 

Now, if it be true that intercollegi- 
ate football is so alluring, so destruc- 
tive of all ambition for things 
intellectual and moral; that it draws 
young men too much away from the 
real purpose of the college and makes 
them think entirely too much of phys- 
ical development; that it results in 
other types of excellence sinking in 
the relative scale of student estima- 
tion; that it gives occasion for drink- 
ing, gambling and dishonesty in other 
respects, then I would strongly advo- 
cate that every college in America 
abolish immediately intercollegiate 
football so that all of us could live 
the rest of our days in Utopia. The 
practical men in the college faculty 
know that these things are not charge- 
able to intercollegiate football. They 
further know that if intercollegiate 
football should be abolished or modi- 
fied that these same evils would con- 
tinue to exist forever. 

College football is a tremendous 
power and our object should be to 
utilize this great power for good in 
order to bring out the very best there 
is in college athletics and the very 
best there is in college. Intercollegi- 
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ate football has evils, so has every 
other college activity. In every nor- 
mal young man there exists a nat- 
ural craving for excitement and 
thrills. Football being the most spec- 
tacular and the most dramatic game 
in all history it satisfies the youth of 
the land and furnishes the opportu- 
nity for competitive bodily contact 
games. The lessons displayed on the 
gridiron are clean, manly, noble, and 
idealistic. 

Professor Kennedy of Princeton 
says: “College sport is a laboratory 
training in character. In competitive 
sport it is necessary for the athlete 
to mobilize at a given time and at a 
given place all the skill and intelli- 
gence and courage that he possesses; 
to do this in the face of the most stren- 
uous opposition, to do it with a smile 
and with a cool head; to do it in a 
spirit of chivalrous sportsmanship 
that will not permit him to stoop to 
that which is base and mean in order 
to win. If any system that furnishes 
such a training as this is not very di- 
rectly serving an educational pur- 
pose, then certainly many of us are 
in error as to what the ends of an 
education are.” 

Football is not the only thing that 
has caused the college student to be 
filled with over-excitement or to have 
a distortion of true values, and the 
college student is no more guilty of 
these things than are the American 
people as'a whole. Lack of propor- 
tion has ‘attained to the dignity of 
a characteristic national trait. The 
people of the United States are al- 
ways going to an excess about some- 
thing. At present the moving picture 
is warping our judgments and the 
automoile is mortgaging our homes. 
‘ Tennis and golf are today attracting 
people by the thousands, and there 
are more golf-widows than there are 
football-widows. Is it strange that 
the American people as well as the 
college students should at this time 
over-value the most spectacular and 
the most fascinating of all games— 
intercollegiate football? If football 
did not warp such judgments as are 
warpable, then something else would. 
Football is not the only thing that 
makes us unable to distinguish be- 
tween the trivial and the important. 
Abolish football and something else, 
many times worse, would take its 
place. If we cast out this devil will 
not a hundred other devils occur 
many times worse. The trouble is 
not that football is over-emphasized 
or that it distorts intellectual values, 
the fundamental fault lies in the na- 
tional character. 

Dr. George O. Ferguson, assistant 
dean and faculty chairman of athlet- 


ics in the University of Virginia, has 
summed up the situation in this very 
clear statement: “Football has many 
and far reaching educational values. 
And we should not destroy these val- 
ues in order to eliminate certain evils 
in certain colleges. If the faculties 
of the colleges decide to stop pussy- 
footing and to handle football as an 
educational undertaking, they can 
make of it the educational agency it 
should be. They cannot do this by 
passing a few more rules.” 

This leads us to inquire, “Have col- 
lege professors a clear idea as to the 
real purpose of college athletics?” 
Before any real reform can be accom- 
plished, must not the administrative 
officers and the faculties come forward 
with a clean-cut statement as to fhe 
obligation of the college towards in- 
tercollegiate athletics in our educa- 
tional program. President Angell of 
Yale had such an idea in mind when 
he said: “We must believe in all sin- 
cerity, as I am sure many of us do 
not, that physical education, including 
competitive sports, is an essential part 
of the obligation of the college and 
in no sense a mere excrescence to be 
confided to the outsider or to the 
transient apprentice. We must recog- 
nize that it stands in the closest re- 
lation to moral education, which we 
often pronounce as one of the primary 
duties of the college, if not, indeed, 
the very first. We must believe un- 
reservedly in sports for the whole col- 
lege, and competitive group sports as 
far as possible. If then physical edu- 
cation in the largest sense is an 
intrinsic part of the work of the col- 
lege; why should there longer be hesi- 
tation in recognizing that fact, and 
accepting the full responsibilities that 
go with it.” 
cleacly stated? I think not. 

When the college faculty has the 
mural courage to announce an educa- 
tivnal policy in matters athletic, then 
will college football be conducted in 
large measure as it is now, but with 
no one crying over-excitement or dis- 
tortion of things intellectual. Until 
some uniform agreement is reached 
by the American universities, a college 
professor here and there will continue 
to draw an indictment and magnify 
the evil and minimize the good in 
intercollegiate football. 

Let us ask ourselves in all frank- 
ness why there is a distortion of in- 
tellectual values in our colleges. Sure- 
ly football is not the cause or even 
the minor offender. The cause is 
deeper than that, and we all know it, 
but we do not like to admit it. 

It seems to me that our blind ado- 
ration of book learning has resulted 
in the overcrowding of our colleges. 


Can the matter be more 
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Every institution of learning is flooded 
today with students who are unpre- 
pared to appreciate a college educa- 
tion. The standards are so very low 
that almost any boy can enter col- 
lege without much difficulty. Many 
of these men have no aptitude what- 
ever for a college education, but their 
parents do not know what else to do 
with them, and the easiest way is to 
send them te college. Many students 
are in college with no serious pur- 
pose; they are there in many instances 
for social standing that a year or two 
in college will give them. If these 
statements are true, and what col- 
lege man doubts them, why should 
there not be a distortion of values in- 
tellectual; but football is not the 
cause, 

Every college faculty is alarmed at 
the growth of “college activities” —the 
vital and absorbing realities for nine- 
teen out of every twenty boys who go 
to college. The social, literary, dra- 
matic, musical, political, professional, 
and religious organizations of every 
kind have so absorbed the time of 
the students that they seem to us 
teachers to have little time left 
for class work, laboratory work or 
research work. No demands are 
made by the college faculty commen- 
surate with the demands made by the 
“college-activities.” No football prac- 
tice ever required as much of the play- 
er’s time as the social clubs make of 
their members. We are not wholly 
intellectual and spare energy must go 
somewhere. Where can this spare 
energy go better than in football that 
develops fairness, self-control, team- 
work, self-sacrifice and the suppres- 
sion of self for the good of the whole. 

Again, if there be distortion of val- 
ues intellectual, does it follow that it 
should be charged to football? May 
it not result from the fact that we 
have too many instructors and too few 
professors in our college faculties— 
not in name, but in ability. Does not 
our system of modern education de- 
stroy in large measure the initiative 
of the student and fail completely to 
develop a sense of responsibility and 
obligation in each student? Are not 
these essential qualities that have been 
lessened developed on the gridiron? 
Do not the students see and feel this 
great difference? Herein lies the dis- 
tortion, for as Thucydides said cen- 
turies ago: “We should remember that 
one man is much the same as the other 
and that he is best who is trained 
in the severest school.” On the intel- 
lectual side, if the colleges will estab- 
lish a common basis of required work, 
there will be a revival of common 
interests. 

How long can a poor coach hold his 
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position? A very short time—per- 
haps as long as two successive seasons 
of bad luck. How long can a poor 
teacher in our college faculties hold 
his position? Until Gabriel blows his 
trumpet. The Athletic Board of Con- 
trol employs an expert teacher, a man 
of real personality, but the university 
proper, if it demands such qualities, 
fails as often as it succeeds. So long 
as this condition exists, there will be 
a distortion of values—a distortion in 
favor of the best qualified teacher. We 
may not be willing to admit it, but we 
as teachers are learning many valu- 
able lessons from the much abused 
football coach and we are “capitaliz- 
ing for academic purposes the valu- 
able qualities which have hitherto 
found scope in extra-curricular activi- 
ties.” So do not censure football for 
distortion of values intellectual until 
we as college men follow a policy of 
“erecting fewer buildings and hiring 
better teachers, of throwing the 
drones off the faculty, and of making 
the course of study furnish some of 
the excitement.” 

Paragraph 12 of the report con- 
tains a remarkable statement: “Other 
disadvantages of football in its pres- 
ent state, secondary only to those 
already named (over-excitement and 
distortion) and leading likewise to the 
impairment of undergraduate morale, 
are its tendency to give occasion for 
drinking, its encouragement of bet- 
ting, and its provocation of dishon- 
esty in various respects.” Did any 
one present ever believe the day would 
come that a committee of university 
professors would say publicly and for- 
mally that drinking, betting, and dis- 
honesty rank lower in the scale of 
values than over-excitement and dis- 
tortion of values intellectual? Verily, 
verily, a new standard of values has 
arisen in the land! 

The report further states that be- 
cause of this distortion of intellectual 
values “students who might really be- 
come leaders in human society fail to 
attain the normal and desired develop- 
ment of their potential leadership, 
through failure to acquire and to de- 
velop the habits of hard thought and 
hard work.” If students have put an 
over-valuation on football, certainly 
members of this committee have put 
an over-valuation on the cultural side 
of college education. Surely no men 
have ever worked harder and have 
ever acquired the habits of hard 
thought than have college professors. 
Slaves have they been to their work, 
and few there be, that have ever be- 
come leaders of human society. Here 
we have an example of the two ex- 
tremes—over-valuation of football by 
youth, and over-valuation of the cul- 
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tural side of college education by mid- 
dle age. This is what makes it so 
difficult to arrive at a sane solution 
of the place of athletics in an educa- 
tional program. The two should be 
but two sides of one and the same 
thing—the association of men, young 
and old, for serious mental endeavor 
and also, in the interval of work, for 
every wholesome sport. 


Why should the committee charge 
intercollegiate football with being the 
occasion for drinking in particular. Is 
drinking any more evident at a foot- 
ball game than it is at any other large 
gathering of men and women? Is 
drinking on the increase or decrease 
among college boys? Ask any admin- 
istrative officer of twenty-five years 
experience, how drinking compares 
with drinking among college students 
of earlier days. When I was a college 
student, so far as I know, the faculty 
did not trouble itself about a student 
under the influence of whiskey unless 
that student was guilty of disorder 
that disturbed the peace of the campus 
or the city. What a change today! 
Let any student guilty of intoxication 
be brought before the administrative 
officers, and the severest penalty is 
meted out to him—dismissal from col- 
lege. 

There is a great deal of drinking 
at the games, but it is not the college 
student who is drinking. The very 
men who should set the best example 
in ideals and who should guide the 
boys aright are setting strange exam- 
ples. “It is to the everlasting credit 
of the college student that he is hold- 
ing himself in check and refraining 
from drinking in spite of the example 
set for him: by his elders.” Modify- 
ing the conditions under which the 
games are played will not help the 
situation so far as drinking is con- 
cerned. At present we are a nation 
of law breakers. We are creatures of 
the twilight. 


Paragraph 26 states that “a specific 
source of discontent is the employ- 
ment of non-faculty coaches at sala- 
ries higher in proportion and some- 
times absolutely, than professorial 
salaries.” I think it is high time to 
cease harping on that phase of col- 
lege athletics. It is not dignified. In- 
surance companies recognize that 
certain men must pay a higher pre- 
mium than others because they are 
engaged in a hazardous occupation. 
The same principle holds in regard to 
the salary of the coach. Let him 
have two successive bad years, and he 
is no longer on the pay roll. Again 
the facts show that members of the 
coaching staff do not receive higher 
salaries than heads of departments. 
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GOOD OFFICIALS ARE ALWAYS 
IN DEMAND, but because a man 
has been a star player or a success- 
ful coach, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is a competent official. 
Unless he has studied the game from 
the officiating angle he will not 
know how to properly throw the ball 
up between two jumpers, how to 
follow it in its course up and down 
the floor, or the many other fine 
points of officiating technique. This 
is an art in itself and one that can 
be learned only by practice and ex- 
haustive study. A glance at the 
Chapter Headings will show the 
general scheme of the book. 
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Now and then an extraordinary coach 
receives an extraordinary salary—a 
salary commensurate with extraor- 
dinary men in law, in engineering, 
and in medicine. This is as it should 
be. 

It would be ideal if each university 
would create the department of phys- 
ical education and put it on the same 
basis as the other departments of the 
institution. If that were done, then 
the professor of physical education 
would be elected in the same manner 
as other professors of the institution, 
would receive the same salary, and 
would have the same tenure of office. 
If this were done, then the professor 
of physical education would have the 
power to select his assistants, subject, 
of course, to the approval of the 
proper authorities. I hope to see the 
day when every coach will be a dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty, and 
I hope by that time our salaries will 
be lifted to the same imaginary plane 
as the salaries of the coaches. So 
long as we use the present plan of em- 
ploying our coaches, then their sala- 
ries should be higher, for their posi- 
tions, not like ours, depend upon the 
whims of a fickle public. As Grant- 
land Rice once said: “It is hard to 
understand why such a fine game as 
football in particular should produce 
such a group of men who are preju- 
diced, biased, and unfair to all who 
follow sport. Judgment, reason, and 
fairness are usually the last things 
they ever consider. They become the 
victims of the wildest brand of hallu- 
cinations, where as a rule they can 
see only one narrow track line.” The 
public and the student body recog- 
nize the fact that the coach is paid a 
higher salary than the average pro- 
fessor, not the head of a department, 
because he holds the hazardous posi- 
tion and not because the college or the 
public, thinks more of the physical 
development of the youth than of the 
intellectual development or the main 
purpose of the college. Jealousy alone 
accounts for the eternal nagging at 
the coach from the salary viewpoint. 
In nine cases out of ten our higher 
institutions of learning have chosen 
wisely in the man who directs inter- 
collegiate football. Could an institu- 
tion have any better human asset than 
Alonzo Stagg—Nestor of men of ath- 
letic affairs? 

Paragraph 37 states that “making 
money to support other sports is in 
no sense a defense of football— 
appropriate taxes on undergraduates 
would serve, if such a step were nec- 
essary.” No phase of college ath- 
letics, except the salary of the coach, 
has received so much criticism as the 
large gate receipts from football. The 


gate receipts at certain games are 
large; at others very small. The esti- 
mated attendance is far in excess of 
the actual attendance. People fancy 
that the gate receipts are as large as 
the fanciful attendance too often re- 
ported on the sporting page. 

The question that interests those 
who have studied the receipts and dis- 
bursements is not, “What were your 
gate receipts last season?” but “How 
did you accomplish so much with your 
gate receipts?” Football is the one 
profitable exception to all college 
sports and there is ample justification 
for making the one paying sport pay 
more. There cannot be or should not 
be any hesitation between choosing 
between two policies of either reduc- 
ing the opportunities for general par- 
ticipation in athletic contests or 
increasing from time to time the price 
of football tickets. Let it be remem- 
bered that a football game is only an 
incident in the athletic program. The 
ideal program is to have adequate 
facilities and adequate funds to pro- 
vide the athletic equipment so that 
every student in the university may 
have the opportunity of receiving 
physical education. 

Only the most favored institutions 
in our country have the funds with 
which to carry on a program of ath- 
letics for all. Such is not the condi- 
tion of the institutions in my district 
—the home of the Southern Confer- 
ence. There it is hard to make both 
ends meet. Not one dollar is taken 
from the general appropriation to 
maintain the university, not one dol- 
lar is taken from the funds given by 
the alumni to increase the endowment 
to maintain intercollegiate athletics. 
The sole source of revenue is from 
the gate receipts of that much abused 


game of intercollegiate football. It - 


cannot be said that a spirit of com- 
mercialism is abroad when the policy 
of making sports pay for sports is fol- 
lowed. 


Of course there is a great deal of 
misinformation about the manner in 
which gate receipts are expended. 
Let the money go into the college 
treasury and let it be expended in the 
same manner as other college funds, 
and there will be no just grounds for 
criticism. All connected with college 
athletics would welcome this policy. 


It is urged that an extra tax be 
placed on the students to maintain 
athletics instead of having gate re- 
ceipts. Why not put the extra tax 
on the members of the faculty in- 
stead of the students who seem to 
be pleased with intercollegiate ath- 
letics as now conducted. If this addi- 
tional tax should be placed on the 
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members of the faculty, there would 
be such a howl raised, that the old 
plan of gate receipts would come back 
in a very short time. 


It is pure theory to argue that the 
games should be played without an 
admission fee. This is only another 
way of advocating that intercollegi- 
ate football should be abolished. Un- 
til the colleges provide for the finan- 
cial support of intercollegiate sports 
from the general treasury of the col- 
lege, then the old plan of having gate 
receipts must continue—making the 
paying sports pay for the losing 
sports. Without gate receipts from 
football, the program for physical 
training and intercollegiate sports in 
nearly all of the southern colleges 
would not be curtailed but would be 
practically eliminated. 

Section VI of the report presents 
two proposals for reform. Dr. Fauv- 
er’s plan limits the period of partici- 
pation of a college student to one year 
of intercollegiate football during his 
college career; the Wesleyan Parley 
plan limits the number of games to 
four played on successive week-ends. 
It is argued that if either plan is 
adopted the element of publicity will 
be greatly diminished. Dr. Fauver is 
of the opinion that “there would be 
a great increase in the number of men 
developing those social and moral 
qualities which many regard as the 
peculiar product of intercollegiate 
athletics, and there would be interfer- 
ences with the academic work of a 
given student in but one of four 
years.” Are these statements true? 

All agree that the interference with 
the academic work of a student arises 
from spring practice, from early pre- 
liminary practice, and from the long 
drill periods during the football sea- 
son. Would any of these be elimi- 
nated for any large number of stu- 
dents before their senior year? I 
think not. 


(To be continued in March) 








Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Goldsmith 


AGAIN MAKES FOOT BALL HISTORY 


STARTLING - NEW - ADVANCED 
FEATURE ITEMS THAT ARE ALWAYS 


‘JUST A YEAR AHEAD” 
And Which Will Be Shown Exclusively in the 
1927 FOOT BALL AND BASKET BALL LINE 


NAVY FEATHERWEIGHT FOOT BALL EQUIPMENT 
Total weight of Pants, Kidney Pad, Thigh Guards, Knee Pads, Shoulder 
Pad and Helmet is 5 pounds 7 ounces. 


AER-O-LIN FOOT BALL PANTS 
Made of lightweight Aer-O-Lin cloth, the very lightest material for 
Foot Ball Pants, newer than silk, as light in weight and wears better. 
HANLEY-BACHMAN FOOT BALL PANTS 
A top notch pants that has proven its worth in actual service. Used by 
leading Universities and Colleges. 
No. SHB SCHOLASTIC HANLEY-BACHMAN FOOT BALL PANTS 


A pants modeled after the Hanley-Bachman Varsity Model, but designed 
for Hi and Prep School use. 


WEST POINT FOOT BALL PANTS 
A lightweight pants especially designed for the Army team. 
No. SWP West Point Scholastic modeled after the No. WP West Point 
Pants, but especially designed for Prep and High School use. 
NAVY SHOULDER PAD 
A lightweight shoulder pad especially designed for the Navy team. 


NAVY HELMET 
An exceptionally light helmet especially designed for the Navy team. 


: No. X5 FOOT BALL 
Unlined Waterproofed Official Foot Ball. Made with the new and im- 
proved Rubber Valve. 
No. X5L OFFICIAL LINED FOOT BALL 


For those who prefer a lined ball. Made with the new improved pat- 
ented Rubber Valve. 











38 ADOPTIONS 
In two months tells the story of the No. X9 Laceless Unlined Basket 
Ball. It is fitted with the new improved patented Rubber Valve. 
No. X9L OFFICIAL LINED BASKET BALL 
A new ball for those who prefer a lined Basket Ball, otherwise the same 
as No. X9. 
No. 80 OFFICIAL BASKET BALL 


Another new ball fitted with the new and improved Rubber Valve, but 
made with a lace for those who prefer a ball in which the bladder can 
be replaced by themselves. 


The new Goldsmith Foot Ball and Basket Ball Line is now being shown 


by our salesmen. Be sure to see it. Ask your dealer or write to us 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS CO. 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
Cincinnati, Ohio ) U.S.A. 


Western Distributing Branch, 127 E. 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LATEST MODELS IN 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
OFFICIALLY CORRECT 


ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


CATALOG 
SENT 





UPON 
REQUEST 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 














WINNERS 





Gold Basketballs modelled by 
master craftsmen for tourna- 
ment prizes. 


Send for our literature showing 
basketball trophies of every de- 
scription. 


For many years we have made 
the prizes for the National In- 
terscholastic Tournament held 
by the University of Chicago. 


Established 1898 
Dieges & Clust 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO 
15 JOHN ST. 73 TREMONT ST. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


OLIVER BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH 














Artic 


Guaranteed @® 


WMICINETS 


For Basketball Tournaments 
and all other Winter Sports 


We not only make the best 
tickets, as to stock, printing and 
numbering; but our SERVICE 
has no parallel in the ticket-mak- 
ing industry. 





By this we mean our ability to 
meet all conditions of time—how- 
ever urgent—all conditions of 
quantity, however large—and all 
conditions of diagram—however 
intricate. 


Reserved Seat Tickets 
General Admission Tickets 
Semester Coupon Books 


All other box office requirements 


Send samples for our prices 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 
340 No. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago 
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The Texas Memorial 
Stadium 


(Continued from page 9) 


compassed by a five foot wall, insuring 
safety of the spectators. The lower 
part of ‘the stands is also embanked 
by a two foot wall. All the stucco 
work on the inside and outside sur- 
faces of the stadium is painted white. 

A quarter mile running track circles 
the excellently turfed playing field and 
a 250 yard straightaway is provided 
for the sprint. The cinder path is 
the finest in the South, and the 
straightaway is the only one of its 
kind in the territory. The cinder 
path is one of the fastest in this 
section of the country. 


At present the Texas Memorial 
Stadium is used principally for foot- 
ball and track. The structure is too 
narrow to be used for baseball. It 
is the home of the annual Texas Relay 
games which are fast gaining prestige 
and place among the great collegiate 
relay carnivals of the nation. It is 
the scene of the annual Interscholastic 
meet which decides the high school 
track team championship of the state. 
The league is fostered by the Univer- 
sity of Texas. In addition to these 
things, the structure is used for com- 
mencement exercises, Fourth of July 
celebrations, pageants, and other 
kinds of outdoor entertainment. 


There is no question as to the safety 
of the structure because of adequate 
tests that have been given it and its 
component parts during and after 
construction. Foundations in all cases 
were carried to the limestone strata. 
In some cases foundations had to go 
more than twenty feet deep and often 
through water. The cement that was 
used in the construction was very 
carefully controlled as to quality. 
Tests of comparative strength of the 
cement were made regularly. 


The stadium as it stands today 
represents an investment of between 
$475,000 and $500,000. This is ex- 
clusive of the cost of the track and 
playing field, which expense was 
borne by the University of Texas 
Athletic Department. It is the 
property of the Texas Memorial Sta- 
dium Association, Incorporated, and 
not the property of the University of 
Texas. It represents an investment 
of over 2,000 private voluntary sub- 
scribers. These subscribers are given 
options on choice seats to games that 
are played by University teams both 
in and out of the stadium in amounts 
that vary with their subscription. A 
$25 pledge carries an option for one 
ticket to all games; a $50 subscription 
gets two options; a $100 pledge gets 
four; and an addition option for each 
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succeeding $50 of the pledge up to 
ten tickets. These options consist 
merely in the subscriber’s right to 
choice seats that he may buy, and are 
not a gift, as the option holders are 
required to pay for their seats the 
same as nonsubscribers. The options 
will continue for a period of ten years. 


The Technique of Ice 
Hockey 


(Continued from page 22) 


in the last few minutes of the play, it 
is best to play everything safely. Each 
man should check his own opponent. 
I do not mean by this that they should 
“stall for time,” as that is very un- 
sportsmanlike. 

The importance of requiring that 
the forwards check back each time the 
puck is lost, cannot be overestimated. 
It is as important for the forwards 
to check back as it is for the defense 
men to break up any rushes that reach 
them. If the forwards start back with 
the play they will experience no diffi- 
culty in accomplishing this. 

To sum up, for a team to play win- 
ning hockey they must observe the fol- 
lowing points: they must play as a 
unit and discard unnecessary individ- 
ual work; they must be aggressive 
enough to fight to the very end, re- 
gardless of the score; they must have 
confidence in their ability to win and 
in the ability of each player to fill his 
position creditably; and they must be 
constantly on the alert to take advan- 
tage of any misplay or weakness on 
the part of their opponents. A care- 
ful observation of these points is cer- 


tain to result creditably for a team. 
1Hicks—How to Play Ice Hockey. 
2 ““Hobey” Baker—Spalding’s Ice Hockey Guide. 
3Arthur Farrell—Handbook of Hockey. 


The following bibliography was 
used by Mr. Hodge in his discussion 
of ice hockey. ; 


Farrell, Arthur 
Hanpsook oF Hockey, C. R. Corneil, Montreal. 
How to Pray Ice Hockey (Reprint of Hand- 
book), American Sports Publishing Co., 
New York. 
Hicks, S. Trafford 
How to Pray Ice Hockey, American Sports 
Publishing Co., New York. 
Spalding’s Ice Hockey Guide 
Years 1903, 1905, 1910, 1912, 1915, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, American Sports Publishing Co., 
New York. 
Dier, J. C. 
Tue Boox or Winter Sports, MacMillan Co. 
American Amateur Hockey League 
Laws, RuLEes AND REGULATIONS, American Ama- 
teur Hockey League, New York. 
Whelan, M. 
WINTER Sports IN CANADIAN COLLEGES, Outing 
64: Ja. ’15, Pages 407-15. 





Question: On third down team 
“A” punts and the ball hits a half- 
back on team “A” behind the line of 
scrimmage and then goes out of 
bounds without crossing the scrim- 
mage line. 

Answer: Team “A’s” ball at point 
where it crossed the side line and 
fourth down. 


THE 
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When the whistle blows— 
how many will hear it? 


Can your gymnasium hold 
large crowds of enthusiastic 
basketball fans — comfort- 
ably? Or do you keep away 
hundreds who like the sport 
—if they can sit down to 
see it. 


Circle A Bleachers can help 
to bring these sport lovers to 
your games. 


Fans can be packed comfort- 
ably into these bleachers— 
and the bleachers themselves 
ask for but little space. The 
increased attendance will 
pay for the seats many times 
over. 


Circle A Bleachers are 100% 
portable or equally as per- 
manent. When the basket- 
ball season is over, and track 
and baseball begin, set these 
same Circle A _ Bleachers 
wherever they are needed. 
They can be taken down and 
set up with equal ease. 


And Circle A Bleachers are 
safe! Built of selected South- 
ern Pine and Douglas Fir 
and reinforced with a steel 
angle bar between each pair 
of stringers, Circle A Bleach- 
ers will hold four times the 
weight of a capacity crowd. 


Let us show you the way to larger 
crowds—more faithful attendance 
of your games this winter. Send for 


our folder today. 


) CIRCLEED 
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Circle A Products Corporation 


550 SOUTH 25TH STREET 


NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 
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The American Olympic Association 


Following is a statement of the reasons why the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association and the Navy with- 
drew from membership in the American Olympic 
Association. 


This statement was read to the delegates at the 
meetings of the N. A. A. F. and the N. C. A. A. in 
New York last December. It sets forth the reasons 
why the different national bodies withdrew from the 
Olympic Association. 

“1. Because the Constitution of the Olympic Asso- 
ciation was so changed at the quadrennial meeting 
held in Washington last month as to deprive the 
National organizations that comprised the Federation 
of any influence in relation to America’s part in the 
Olympic games and to put that control in the hands 
of the representatives of one member of the Olympic 
Association, namely the Amateur Athletic Union. 

2. Because the centralization of control in the 
hands of the A. A. U. restored the unsatisfactory 
situation that the American Olympic Association was 
organized to correct. 

3. Because the constitutional changes engineered 
by the A. A. U. representatives changed the basis of 
participation upon which the colleges, the Y. M. C. A.’s 
and the Army and Navy joined the Olympic Associa- 
tion in 1921. 

A clear understanding of the significance of the 
foregoing requires a brief review of the history of 
American participation in the Olympic games. 

The first Olympics were won for America by a team 
consisting in the main of students or recent graduates 
of Princeton and Harvard Universities. The public 
acclaim which greeted this result induced the Amateur 
Athletic Union to assume without consultation with 
any of the organizations concerned the role of 
America’s representative in the conduct of affairs 
relating to the later Olympic games. 

While the United States teams were always success- 
fui in winning the Olympic games, there was much 
criticism of the administration of the enterprise, 
particularly as regards the method of selection of 
contestants and coaches; the inefficiencies in connec- 
tion with arrangements for living and training quar- 
ters; and even more important regarding the conduct 
of some of the official representatives at the meets 
themselves. 

These criticisms came to a head after the 1920 
games at Antwerp and indicated that a change in 
the plan and personnel for handling American par- 
ticipation in these events was necessary. The attempt 
to organize the American Olympic Association on a 
democratic basis of national representation, including 
the Army and Navy, was the answer to the situation. 

The first draft of the Constitution of the new 
Olympic Association provided for the retention of 
complete control in the hands of the A. A. U. The 
Army, Navy, Colleges and Y. M. C. A.’s refused to 
join the organization unless the Constitution was 
modified. A compromise was then effected by intro- 
ducing into the Constitution provisions that protected 
the rights of these organizations by providing that 
the Committee that was to have charge of the Amer- 
ican interests in the games should be elected by a 
two-thirds vote. 

Even then the American Olympic Association served 


as a figure-head behind which the A. A. U., although 
itself only one of the constituent members, retained 
the function of certifying the American representa- 
tives to the Committee in charge of the games, in 
spite of the fact that this and other important func- 
tions were supposed to be exercised by the proper 
Committee of the new organization. 

The decision of the Army, Navy, Colleges and 
Y. M. C. A.’s to join the Olympic Association was 
based upon two considerations: 

1. The Constitutional guarantee of a two-thirds 
rule which gave a veto power over ill-advised action 
to this vast majority of athletic interest which had 
been jockeyed into a legal minority. 

2. Reliance was placed upon the character and 
personality of Colonel Robert N. Thompson, who was 
chosen President of the American Olympic Association 
and President of the American Olympic Committee. 

So long as Colonel Thompson was at the helm the 
situation was tolerable. His withdrawal was the 
signal for the immediate resumption of the methods 
of factions that had caused the crisis following the 
games of 1920. Even after the reorganization of the 
American Olympic Association, under the compromise 
above referred to, the A. A. U. still controlled a 
majority vote but not a two-thirds vote. Taking ad- 
vantage of a joker in the Constitution, organizations 
dominated by the A. A. U. were multiplied, admitted 
to representation in the American Olympic Associa- 
tion and utilized to swell their majority. 

On the withdrawal of Col. Thompson from the 
leadership of the Association, this added voting power 
was utilized to do away with the two-thirds rules 
which had been the basic condition of our consent to 
join the reorganized American Olympic Association. 
Thus the Army, Navy, Colleges and Y. M. C. A.’s were 
left by political maneouvre in the state of impotence 
that caused their withdrawal after 1920. 

A brief glance at the history of athletic develop- 
ments in the United States is necessary for a clear 
understanding of the flimsiness of the A. A. U.’s 
claims to the overlordship of American Amateur 
Athletics. This will consist of an analysis and study 
of some of the claims and slogans that have been 
formulated in recent years. 

1. One of the most common assertions made by 
the A. A. U. in support of its efforts to exercise con- 
trol over amateur athletics is that it is the “Parent 
Organization.” This means, if the term means any- 
thing, that the A. A. U. claims to be the oldest, the 
most productive and the best qualified to control and 
direct all amateur athletics in this country. There- 
fore, it assumes the right to forbid athletes of one 
national organization to compete against those of 
another organization, even though both are members 
of the same community, unless a sanction is obtained 
from the A. A. U. at an expense of $10.00. Failure 
to obtain such a sanction is followed by a declaration 
of ineligibility for all concerned. 

Now what are the facts regarding the age, service 
in the development of athletics and responsibility and 
standing of these organizations that the A. A. U. 
keeps in line with “sanctions”? 

College athletics have had a continuous history since 
the first boat race between Yale and Harvard in 1852; 
the first inter-collegiate baseball between Princeton 
and Williams in 1864; the first football games in 
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Football Equipment 


Absolutely New, Distinctive Numbers—tested 
—proved. Wait for the Rawlings Salesman. 











AWLINGS 1927 Football Equipment 
includes many important improve- 
ments developed through extensive re- 
search work and thorough trials in games 


during 1926. 
Every One Practical, Tested, Proved 


Even the Famous Rawlings Football 
Pants known and praised from coast 
to coast have new important refine- 
ments that make them better than 
ever. 















Some of Rawlings 
N Newest Hits 


Fieseler Shoulder Pads. 
Developed by Dr. W. R. Fieseler, 
famous trainer of U. of Iowa. A 
new design that gives superior 
shoulder and collar bone protection. 









































Brand new members in sturdy long 
wearing jerseys at new attrac- 
tive prices have been added to 
our standard heavy and light 
weight lines. And 
don’t forget to see the 
Rawlings im- 
proved Parka, 






Gwin Henry Shoulder Pads. 


Missouri’s great coach has designed 
an exceptional Shoulder Pad used 
with splendid results during the 
past year. 



















Gwin Henry Knee Pad. 
Rawlings Gwin Henry Knee Pad 
makes this a really outstanding fea- 
ture of the Rawlings line. 






























Special U. of S. C. Helmet. waterproof, 
Used and highl d d by Uni- 1 
cou - Southern ‘California nd blanket lined, a 
cause it combines Minimum Weight, sensation dur- 


Maximum Protection and Maxi- 
mum Ventilation. 


ing 1926. 


IMPORTANT: 


Advance Showing to jobbers and deal- 
ers have received unlimited praise for 
the Rawlings line. From Shoes to Head 
Gear the Rawlings line is complete in 
numbers that just radiate quality, good 
designs, improved features. Wait for 
the Rawlings Salesman. 


U. of Iowa Helmets. 
A Special extra light weight de- 
sign tested and proved in use. Sure 
to interest progressive coaches, 






Perspiration Proof Pants. 


Developed and used at the U. of 
S. C. Will not absorb perspira- 
tion to slow up players, 





Wait for the Rawlings Salesman. 
He’s on his way to see you now. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING Co. 


TWENTY-THIRD AND LUCAS AVENUE .:. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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1869, ’73 and ’75, each under rules that differed from 
the others; the first track and field meet in 1874. 

The development of school and college athletics in 
the intervening period has proceeded at an unbeliev- 
able rate until today they are rightly regarded as one 
of the important factors in the educational scheme. 
They are guided and promoted by thousands of skilled 
teachers and supervisors, and administered by men of 
the highest rank in the faculties. They are provided 
with buildings, fields and equipment to the value of 
tens of millions of dollars and are participated in by 
hundreds of thousands of boys and girls. 

It is this group and other national groups of similar 
aims and purposes in other fields to whom the A. A. U. 
has assumed the relation of “parent.” 

American colleges have competed with Universities 
in England in various branches of sport since 1869, 
and now an organization that was set up in the late 
’*80’s that is essentially political and non-productive 
assumes, according to recent reports, to dictate to 
American colleges as to when and how these relation- 
ships may be maintained. 

It is significant that one of the reasons advanced 
for this attempt to dictate by the A. A. U. is that the 
International Federation has made it a rule which the 
A. A. U. must follow. Since when have American 
Universities agreed to ask a foreign body for permis- 
sion or advice in the conduct of their relations with 
their University friends abroad? As a matter of fact 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association at its 
meeting in 1923 voted not to tolerate any suggestion 
that implied control by any other athletic organization 
American or foreign in their relations with other 
educational institutions in this country or abroad. 

2. Some A. A. U. supporters claim that they 
started the public playground system. As a matter 
of fact the Charles Bank Open Air Gymnasium was 
established several years before the A. A. U. was 
organized. The first public playground in Chicago 
was established by the Hull House in 1893 and the 
A. A. U. had nothing to do with it. The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, a member of 
this Federation, deserves by far the larger part of 
the credit for the development of our American Play- 
ground system. 

3. It is sometimes asserted that the A. A. U. estab- 
lished the Public Schools Athletic League in New York 
City. Credit for this organization belongs to Dr. 
Gulick, General Wingate and James E. Sullivan. 

Many more claims have been made with no more 
foundation in fact than those already discussed. 

It is a significant fact that the contests between 
American and English University teams have almost 
without exception been characterized by good sports- 
manship and mutual liking and respect in marked con- 
trast to the Olympic Games which in almost every case 
excepting the games in 1896, have been productive of 
disputes and ill will between our representatives and 
those of foreign nations. 

The great national organizations which constitute 
the Federation and from whose ranks come 90% of 
the successful athletes in international competition 
refuse to continue to acquiesce in a situation which 
is dominated by a minority faction in American 
athletes. 

We wish to place particular emphasis: upon one 
point, viz.: that neither this organization nor any of 
its constituent members has been striving for “con- 
trol” in the sense in which the A. A. U. has been 
exercising control for years. The objective has been 
and is to bring about a reorganization of the Amer- 
ican Olympic Association, so as to provide for a demo- 
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cratic, representative organization that will have full 
control of the Olympic games—not a nominal control 
as in the past—and will provide for the selection or 
appointment of an outstanding national figure who 
will be qualified to represent this country in a digni- 
fied and adequate way at the games. 

In addition to this point the colleges of the country 
will continue to oppose any movement in the direction 
of establishing the domination or dictation of any 
foreign body, through the A. A. U. or directly, in the 
matter of control over the contests between teams of 
American and foreign universities.” 





ATHLETIC EDITORIALS IN THE DAILY PRESS 

ROM time to time the JOURNAL has reprinted edi- 

torials dealing with athletics taken from the daily 
press. Many of our coaches and directors have re- 
ported that they have found this very interesting and 
helpful because the man at the editorial desk, who 
is farther removed from the game than are the 
athletic directors and coaches, often has the right 
perspective and certainly it is worth knowing what 
his views are: 





Abilene, Tex., Reporter, October 20, 1926. 
WE ARE IMPROVING 

“Sensitive souls who think our sports are brutal- 
izing us should think back a few years and discover 
reason for rejoicing. 

“Thirty years ago even a gentle sport like baseball 
was more or less brutal. The players were not always 
gentlemen, and many a game ended up with a free- 
for-all fight in which heads were cracked. The infu- 
sion of college-bred men and clean youth has ele- 
vated baseball, until today it ranks as a profession 
along with the best of them. 

“Thirty years ago football was a knock-down-and- 
drag-out affair, in which the victory went to the side 
that pulled the roughest stuff and exhibited the most 
brute strength. Today football is a far gentler sport 
and good sportsmanship is one of its outstanding 
features. It is still rough, but nothing like it used 
to be. 

“Even prizefighting is improving. The Dempsey- 
Tunney bout, staged with soft, light boxing gloves, 
was nothing to compare with the bouts of the old 
days, when two strong men fought it out with bare 
fists, and rounds were unknown. They fought until 
one or the other was exhausted or beaten into insen- 
sibility. Sixty rounds with bare knuckles was no 
uncommon occurrence forty and fifty years ago. Com- 
pared to these bloody affairs of the olden times, the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight was a pink-tea affair—and yet 
it lacked nothing either in interest or science while 
its sportsmanship was immeasurably higher. 

“We have to thank the amateurs for this improve- 
ment in our sports. They have kept our games clean 
and placed them on a higher level than our grand- 
fathers ever dreamed would be possible.” 

It is fine to note that editors like the Abilene, Texas, 
Reporter appreciates the fact that our athletics are 
continually improving. Anyone who knows anything 
about it at all realizes that this is true. Athletics 
will probably never be ideal so long as humans who 
administer them are not: ideal. 
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The Mannscope Method of Baseball Instruction 


Teaches by analyzing photographically through a new combination of “stills” and “movies.” 
Does what normal motion picture projection cannot do. Technique and strategy made clear 
through this method. 


Practical—Entertaining—Interesting. Invaluable aid to coaches. Analyzes the most intri- 
cate play. Develops teams and players. Creates new interest in the “Fan.” 

Babe Ruth shows how the bat must be 
swung. 

Rogers Hornsby demonstrates batter’s 


position and swing. 

Bob O’Farrell—catching strategy. 
Grover Alexander—on pitching. 
Jes Haines—on pitching. 





Ed Roush—on sliding. 





Max Carey—on base running. ns 
; Not a Photo-Play— 
Jim Bottomly—first base play. nor Stereopticon 


The Mannscoge | Kiki Cuyler—outfield play. 
A Teaching Projector iki Cuy pay 





Many, many other major league stars. 



























































The machine will project the exact THE MANNSCOPE .- $150.00 
moves, step by step, stopping at any 
point in a play, held for analysis and PRICE |Cheek 
then carried forward. — — 
c £ Unit No. 1|_ —e aa 
Special Feature— The Mannscope Complete, | Pitching (Series of 5 Reels) $60 
permits the operator to reverse the = — Se 
action of player, so a given play or =e $35 
action can be gone over again to be Unit No. 2| )--~ Base Running and Sliding... 20 
intimately observed, picked apart and Complete, | 1...... Defensive Strategy, NO. Leccwwun--| 15 
studied thoroughly. $95 1...... Defensive Strategy, No. 2... 15 
, , es Battery Strategy ..| 20 
These features are not obtainable in so 
rdinary motion pictur reop- 
: dinary motion pictures or stereop teal $15 
i Unit No. 3| 1----- First Base ....... 15 
Due to this method, one-tenth the — 1...... Second Base and Shortstop... 15 
length of film is necessary as com- 1... Tiel: Mane 10 
pared to normal motion film pro- 1...... Outfield and Defensive Shifting........... 15 
jection. 
c Mannscope and Complete Baseball Course (15 Reels) $350 


' , ' Mannscope and any one Reel may be purchased at price indicated in 
The newest idea of a Daylight Screen for right hand column. 
classroom, clubs. No booth required. Re- A special Reel of Basketball fundamentals may be purchased for $25. 
markably low figure. Only Standard Safety Film used. Terms granted on request. 


The Leslie Mann Sportology Corporation 
121 Middlesex Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 
Rockne, Aleanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 
One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIG JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 
$3.75 bound. 


BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 


Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) K. L. Wilson 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) F. J. Winters 
A Tip-off Formation Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Basketball Defense Ralph Jones 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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He tested them 48 hours 
-then ordered / 


Briefly it happened this way. 
“I’m _ satisfied,” said a well known basket ball 


(SN é coach. “Why buy another shoe?” 
) \\ “Try the U. S. Spring-Step,” interrupted a sport- 





ing goods dealer. 


The coach did. Forty-eight hours later he ordered 
Spring-Steps. 











Get in touch with your sup- 
plier or the United States Rub- 
ber Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City, Department 
MCY, if you are not using the 
Spring-Step — test this shoe — 
it’s right. 

United States Rubber Company 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors. 










Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 
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